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Why U.S. enterprise 


Our photograph shows La Concha, 
one of the seven new hotels now go 
ing up in Puerto Rico. 

Fach of these hotels is a clear vote 
of confidence in Puerto Rico's eco 
nomic future. logether they add up 
to a long-term investment of n rly 
twenty-five million dollars. 

Still more hotels are inthe planning 
will be needed. Within 


stage. They 


is building seven new 


five vears, travel to Puerto Rico has 
doubled. It is still increasing by leaps 
\lore 


people visited this Caribbean paradise 


and bounds. than 


ZOOL! 
in the last twelve months. 

Some came for pleasure. Some for 
business 


fifty-four 


U.S. manufacturers have decided to 


\lready in 19s, 


open new plants in Puerto Rico. Why 


not fly down for a reconnaissance: 


a 


hotels in Puerto Rico 


Looking for a plant site r 
fell us what your product 1 
Pu 


rkable ten-year tax 


then explain ho 
other adva TCS, ¢ 
Write Co 

Puerto Rico, | cono Ti 


ration, Dept 


your profits 

























Low-cost formula for 


boosting out-of-town sales: 


Telephone customers 





often between regular visits 





Invite customers to eall 


collect when their stocks are low 





You’ll keep up-to-the-minute on their needs. 


You'll give them prompt, personal service. 





What’s more, you’ll keep them buying from 
you, instead of from competition. 







Anchor Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, 
invited out-of-town contractors to telephone 
orders and inquiries to them collect. Within 


three weeks, $4763 worth of orders were 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ¢ 4° 


Long Distance pays off. 
phoned in—at a cost of less than $20. fe anil 


Use it now...for all it’s worth! 


(and modernized plumbing codes) 
keeps a lot of money from going down the drain 


Why do more and more plumbing codes sanction the use of copper for sanitary 
drainage lines? Why the fast-growing preference for copper soil, waste and 
vent lines among architects, plumbers, and homeowners coast to coast? 

You’d suppose it’s because copper is lighter, smoother, longer lasting. And 
right you’d be! But copper drainage systems cost less to install, too—as 
many builders will testify. 

For one thing, copper tubes are furnished in twenty-foot lengths. That 
means fewer joints. And these connections are quickly, neatly and permanently 
made with solder-joint fittings. There’s no threading or caulking, so labor is less. 

Copper tubes eliminate rust build-up . .. smooth inside walls resist clogging... 
hence they can be smaller in diameter than conventional ferrous piping. This 
avoids expensive extra-wide partitions, cuts carpentry costs, effects substantial 
savings in floor space and headroom on many jobs. 

For your protection, changes in plumbing codes are made slowly, carefully. 
Yet hundreds of communities throughout the country have investigated, 
checked and rechecked, and subsequently approved this relatively new applica- 
tion for copper in building construction. Is your community among them? 

Look into it. And remember, this trend to copper drainage systems illustrates 
what Anaconda research is always striving for, throughout the entire Anaconda 
line... new ways to do things better ... more value for less money. 


Technical information on copper drainage tubes is available on request. Simply address Anaconda al 25 Broadway, New York 4,N. 


The 
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The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 
Anaconda Sales Company 
International Smelting and 
Refining Company 
Cochran Foil Corporation 
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SIDE LINES 


Turning the Corners 


Watcuinc the furious, frenetic at- 
tempts of traders, caught short in 
E. L. Bruce Co. stock, trying to get 
out from under last month got us 
to reminiscing about some of the 
other hot “corners” in stock market 
history. A corner, of course, is cre- 
ated when short sellers, too shrewd 
for their own good, 
suddenly can’t locate 
sufficient stock to 
cover their transac- 
tions, while the price 
of the stock skyrock- 
ets. That precisely is 
what happened in the 
Bruce case last 
month when the 
American Stock Ex- 
change stepped in, 
stopped trading in 
the stock and ordered 
the short sellers to 
make good on their 
contracts 

Though it is exciting every time 
it happens, a dark corner gives the 
market a black eye, and more often 
than not finds the so-called smart 
money boys limping away like so 
many Ancient Mariners—sadde1 
but wiser men. Yet corner-cutting 
has been going on for a very long 
time. The first recorded corner, in 
fact, goes back as far as 1835 when 
the Stock and Exchange Board ap- 
pointed a committee “to enquire in- 
to the causes of the sudden and 
extremely great fluctuations in the 
price of the stock of Morris Canal 
and Banking Co.” 

The Corner Barons. Still, Finan- 
cier-Author (Fifty Years In Wall 
Street) Henry Clews holds that 
in the post-Civil War years “all 
huge fortunes were made by cor- 
ners.” In the years since, famous 
corners have been created in ev- 
erything from Stutz (Bearcat) Mo- 
tors to Piggly Wiggly Stores. And 
what Wall Street buff will soon 
forget the historic corner in North- 
ern Pacific in 1901, when James J. 
Hill (via J. P. Morgan) and E. H. 
Harriman (via Kuhn, Loeb) each 
tried to “buy the cow to get the 
calf,” the cow being Northern Pa- 
cific, which controlled the calf, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Yet of all the stock market sol- 
diers of fortune, none could surpass 
Jay Gould and “Big Jim” Fisk, who 


70 Fifth Ave 


“Big Jim” Fisk 


New York 11, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter, September 
1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A. Copyright 1958, Forbes, in 


co-authored probably the 
classic corner of all—gold. It was 
1869 and, with only $15 million 
worth in circulation, gold was 
scarce. But speculation in gold was 
hot & heavy; the stock exchange 
had set up a Gold Room solely for 
the trading of gold. Gould and Fisk 
plotted to control all 
the gold around, thus 
virtually control all 
commerce. 

There was always 
the chance, of course 
that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment might mar- 
ket part of its $95 
million in gold re- 
serves But A. C 
Corbin, a Gould man 

President 
brother-in- 


most 


was also 
Grant’s 
law 

The Gold Diggers 
Thus the gold buy- 
ing began. Within weeks, Gould 
and Fisk bought up, in terms of 
dollars, more gold than there actu- 
ally was in circulation, while the 
premium price shot past 143 and 
continued up past 160. Then Gould 
learned that the Government would 
sell gold after all. To keep up the 
price, he had to keep up the pre- 
In the Gold Room 
therefore, Gould had his man Israel 
Freyer keep up the chant (“160 for 
any part of a thousand”), while all 
the while Gould was secretly sell- 
ing his gold at the inflated price 

At 12:07 p.m. on Black Friday 
September 24, 1869, however’ As- 
sistant U.S. Treasurer David But- 
terfield blandly announced: the 
U.S. would sell gold. Within 15 
minutes, the price of gold dropped 
from 162 to 133, the corner (along 
with many a trader and brokerage 
firm) was broken, and Israel Frey- 
er was carried from the Gold Room 
on a stretcher, still mumbling: “160 
for any part of a thousand.” 


tense of buying 


Far from being ruined himself, 
Gold Hoarder Gould cleared about 
$11 million on the deal, though his 
reputation, if not his fortune, was 
ruined for all time. As for Big Jim 
Fisk, who got only crumbs from the 
deal, he scored his biggest killing 
two years later—his own. A 
grudge-bearing gold trader potted 
him with a well-aimed bullet 


Volume 62 
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SUN | San URS ——— READERS SAY 


Scrap of Paper 


Sir: Some of my friends in the invest- 
ment business say that stock. dividends 
are no dividends at all, simply giving 
the stockholders part of their own 
money. As they illustrate it, a corpora- 
tion which has 100 shares outstanding 
and issues a 100% stock dividend—mak- 
ing a total of 200 shares—does not in- 
crease the value of the corporation. It 
simply dilutes the value of each 
share... . 

Stock dividends, they add, are just a 
way of kidding the public. In othe: 
werds, omit the stock dividend and the 
value of each share would increase pro- 
portionately, and pay higher dividends 

CHARLES D. ZACHER 








Buffalo, N. Y. 


Theoretically, Reader Zacher is right 
CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. | Actually, payment of a stock dividend 
. merely means passing on another piece 
a NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. of paper to the stocholder; if the holder 
sells it for income he dilutes his equity 
in the business. Psychologically, how- 
DESIGNED BY PICK S, N, Y, | ever, many people favor stock divi- 
| dends. Reason: they create the illusion 
of payout without letting the stockhold- 
; er in for income tax liability and they 

Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 


enable the company to retain more capi- 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a tal for use in om Barta _E» ' 
two-month period ending the last week of August. ; it ait ; 


ee CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


THE TOP TENCITIES Percentage Gain or ZONE INDEXES Brimstone Burn 
Loss Over Last Year 





: Sir: Your article on the sulphur indus- 
Percentage gain or loss from } Pp 
___ GREATEST GAINS GREATEST LOSSES corresponding months last year | try (“The Hot Case of Brimstone Eco- 
Jochoen, Mies Or 13% | Detroit, Mich (8) —18% yuNe suv | aveust —— ey oo ~~ ~~ 
1oux Falis, | Butte, Mont (11) 16 | " - e fallacy of a long-standing theory 
(2) | Cleveland. Ohio | New England —6% —4% —2%| about the ownership of common stocks. 
Albuquerque, (7) : 14 Middle Atlantic 0 43 ~ I refer to the concept that an investor 
8. f Fla Akron, Ohio 11 16 | can obtain a huge capital gain simply by 
Sacramente. | pitt b h. P. Midwest = —14 | buying stocks, stashing them away in a 
Calif , "0) ve 10 South a 0 drawer and forgetting about them until 
Wichita, Kans | Charleston North Central oll ; _4 they a reached a towering price in 
Tampa, Fla. (4) W Va some distant year. 
South Central —3 \ ~~ 


—— NY Ft Wayne, Ind (2) Texas Gulf Sulphur certainly fur- 


Montgomery, Ala Terre Haute, Ind 
Cheyenna, Wyo Columbus, Ohio 
(3) 3__| Buffalo, NY (2) _ 














Pacific = - contrary. In its day, it had virtually no 
competition, and its dividend and earn- 
= ings were as secure as the rock of Gi- 
Number in parentheses indicates how many | NATIONAL INDEX 4 —4 braltar. Overnight, though, the com- 
mouths city has been continuously in column pany was caught up in a competitive 
maelstrom. Obviously, an investor who 





9 
: Mountain —2 wall nishes the perfect argument to the 
9 
9 








did not keep close and continuing watch 

NEXT ISSUE: on this company and its industry would 

have seen any capital gains he may have 
had go down the drain. . 

—ARTHUR JOHNSON 


BOXED IN, Few industries are as highly competitive or as cyclical as boxes and 
a. Next issue, Forses reveals the unique formula used by Container 
orp. oO merica to stay ¢ : > 2 : 

I ay at the top of the heap. Chicago, III. 
Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F-1118 


4 > : ? 
Please send me Forses for the period checked: Experts In Error? 


0 1 Year $6 CO) 2 Years $9 Sir: I am rather firmly convinced that 
C) Enclosed is remittance of $... 0 I will pay when billed. the odd lot trader is practically always 
wrong (“Are Market Turns Pre- 
Name dictable?” Forses, July 15). On the basis 

(PLEASE PRINT) of pure logic, that is why he remains an 
On odd lot trader. But the dopesters, the 
eis dia ph inte presumed experts, have been pessimistic 
during the last eight months—during a 
Sine cone Ste a iiiieielitial eee Miia A a as ii perfectly beautiful market rise. Now, 
: when it costs 25% more to buy anything, 
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they are slowly beginning to lose their 
pessimism. 

I am not criticizing anybody—I’m just 
wondering whether I should have stayed 
down on the farm. 

—M. H. Dovucnuty 
East Orange, N. J. 


High Tide 


Sir: Your article on Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. (“End 
Play,” Forses, Aug. 15) mentions the fig- 
ure of $2 billion as the likely cost of re- 
placing the U.S. merchant fleet over the 
next decade. I would like to draw your 
attention to the fact that the Committee 
of American Steamship Lines now has 
updated its estimate. The Committee re- 
ports that replacement programs of 15 
major shipping lines call for the building 
of 294 ships over the next 15 years at a 
total estimated cost of about $3.6 billion. 

—Henry WHITE 
New Orleans, La. 


Jet Job 


Str: As your article on the private 
plane market (“Private Boom,” Fores, 
August 15) makes clear, the really strong 
impetus toward jet-powered executive 
transportation is currently being gen- 
erated by the larger aircraft companies. 
However, it is possible to obtain a craft 
of this type through the Beech Aircraft 
Corp. This plane is the MS 760, which 
is manufactured by Morane Saulnier of 
France and is distributed here by Beech. 
The plane resembles the old Lockheed 
Shooting Star jet fighter... . 

—GeorcGE WILLIAMS 
Dallas, Texas 


Title 
Sm: Under “Funds for Investing 
Abroad,” Investors Group Canadian 


Fund Ltd. is referred to as being traded 
over-the-counter. This is an error. In 
the last column there should have been 
a double asterisk showing that all divi- 
dends paid by Investors Group Canadian 
Fund are automatically plowed back into 
the Fund. 
—DorotHy M. RussELL 
Investors Diversified Services 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mutual Fund Survey 


Sir: I enjoyed reading your fine, com- 
prehensive coverage of the mutual funds 
(“An Ugly Duckling Becomes a Swan,” 
Forses, August 15). If you have not 
already done so, can we look forward to 
a good impartial comparison of the 
close-end investment trusts one of these 
days? 

—Howarp T. Merritt, D.DS. 
Ipsilanti, Mich. 


ForBes surveyed the close-end trusts 
in its issue of November 1, 1957. 


Str: Congratulations and thanks to 
Forses for an excellent assessment and 
lucid interpretation of the performance 
of mutual funds, the “fastest growing 
investment medium.” 








Not 
everyone who believes in the future of 
the United States should invest in its 
economy. This is where the real signifi- 
cance of mutual funds lies. 

Three quarters of a million periodic 


everyone is an investor, yet 


accumulation plans for mutual fund 
shares, valued at about a billion dollars 
and increasing by approximately 20,000 
new plans monthly are now in force, 
according to the National Association of 
Investment Companies. Such plans make 
it possible for the low and middle in- 
come earner to acquire mutual fund 
shares on the installment plan. Thereby 
an individual not only avails himself of 
the diversification and _ professional 
management which mutual funds offer, 
but he also benefits by dollar cost aver- 
aging. No discussion of the subject is 





complete without mentioning this simple 
arithmetical principle which permits the 
investor a purchase at an average cost 
lower than the average price. 

Periodic purchases of mutual funds on 
a systematic basis play an increasing 
role in the flexible-dollar part of estate- 
building programs... 

—Frep K. KerpPen 
New York, N. Y. 


No Spring Sale 


Sm: In the article “Sour Dough?” 
(Forses, Aug. 1), Charles Ver Halen, 
President of the Alaska Juneau Gold 
Mining Co., is quoted as saying that he 
purchased the patents of Air-Springs 
Inc., and the rights to manufacture their 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 


_ Why Some People Almost 
Always Make Money 
in the Stock Market 


HY DO SOME “foolhardy” people 

make money in the stock market, 
while some of the most cautious people 
“lose their shirts’? What is the basic secret 
of preserving and multiplying your family 
nest egg? 

After 35 years as a stock market investor, 
writer, broker and advisor, G. M. Loeb is 
more convinced than ever of the answer: 
most investors have mistaken ideas about true 
financial safety. 

According to Mr. Loeb, a Partner in the 
tamed brokerage firm of E. F. Hutton & Com- 
pany, it 1s actually safer to put a small portion 
of your capital in a well chosen speculative 
stock and keep the rest of it idle—than it is to 
put all of it in a supposedly ‘‘safe’’ blue-chip 
stock. And he tells why, based upon facts 
drawn from his wealth of successful experience 


This is just some of the startling advice 
given in his unusual how-to-invest book, 
“THE BATTLE FOR INVESTMENT SUR- 
VIVAL.” (75,000 copies have already been 
sold!) And here is some more 
—Diversification can limit profits 

The fact that a stock is widely held by 

investment trusts is mot always a good 

reason for buying 

“Dollar averaging’’ is, most of the time, 

throwing good money after bad 


—It's really safer to aim at 
doubling your money 
than to aim at investing 
it fora 4% to 6% return. 


What makes Mr. Loeb’s 
daring rules so impressive 
is that he is not an ivory- 





tower theorist who has 

merely tested his ideas “on G. M. LOEB, 
paper.’ Instead, he is one Partner, 
teacher who for 35 years E. F. Hutton & Co. 


has practiced with cold cash 

what he preaches. And with big-profit results 
—for, as Newsweek Magazine about 
his book, “written by a man who has out- 
smarted the market for years.”’ 


Says 


In this book he warns of Pitfalls for the 
Inexperienced . .. tells What to Look For in 
Security Programs... What to Buy and 
When... Advantages of Switching Stocks 
. .. How to Gain Profits by Taking Losses . 
How to Detect “Good Buying or “Good 
Selling . . . and many other “insider’s’’ secrets 
No wonder the Wall Street Journal says: 
“His book is a must.” 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL 

Send no money. Simply mail coupon for a 
free-trial copy of this book. If 
within 10 days that it can repay you its small 
price many times over, return it and pay nothing 
But don't delay — this book tells things you 
should be doing with your money RIGHT NOW 
IN THIS MARKET! 


not convinced 





MAIL TODAY FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 





Please send me 
tirely ON APPROVAL 
I will return it w 


Name 


Address 





City 


~~ w POSTAGE! 
WE PAY 


— oe oe ee ee ee ee 








SIMON & SCHUSTER, Publishers, Naw 949 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

The Battle for oa vestment Survival,’ 
If not convinced that it will repay many time oO 
10 days and pay nothing. Otherwise I wi end only 
$3.95 plus a few cents postage as payment in full 


thin 


Check here if you ENCLOSE $3.95 as payment 
J POSTAGE. Same 10-day return privilege w 
, fund GUARANTEED N.Y 


by G.M ~ eb. er 


(PLEASE PRINT) 





Zone Mate 

in full 
th full 
City residents add 12¢ sales tax 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 





Credit card organizations, which have 
mushroomed in the past few years, 
are now getting some stiff competi- 
tion. Smouldering over the 5% to 
7% cut demanded by the credit-card- 
ers, the big Hilton and Sheraton Corp. 
hotel chains are considering setting 
up their own systems. The cards also 
would cover such services as retail 
stores, gas stations, airlines. 








American Airlines moved into the 
jet age with one of the biggest fuel 
orders ever recorded. In one swoop, 
the line awarded contracts to nine 
major oil companies for some four 
WYOMING | billion gallons of kerosene over the 
NEBRASKA next ten years. Major suppliers: Jer- 
sey Standard and Shell Oil, which 
will provide 60% of the total order. 


MONTANA 
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UTAH COLORADO 








Defense stockpiles of strategic mate- 
rials are in many cases now consid- 
ered complete. Reason: this year’s 
decision by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization that another 
war would last a maximum of three 
years (instead of the previously esti- 
mated five). So the OCDM in the 


| coming fiscal year will be limited in 
its buying to only four materials: 


amosite asbestos, small diamond dies, 


' moscovite block mica, film mica. 
PIN DOWN THAT NEW a 


Waste paper prices jumped $2 to $5 


e ba & a ton last month, a possible sign that 
4 £4 a’ the economy is picking up. Waste pa- 


per’s chief use is in paperboard and 
roofing material. So a price rise usu- 








The “UNION PACIFIC WEST” 





We realize that in selecting a plant site you have many ally indicates higher shipments of 
Secitinee ty diitiins durable goods and increased building. 
° . . . . * * + 

Transportation, of course, is of major importance and in 
the western territory served by Union Pacific you are Increased taxes are not really in 
‘ . : . . prospect for the immediate future 
assured of the finest in reliable freight service—and despite the government’s current fis- 
passenger transportation. cal difficulties. Feeling among Wash- 
ington experts is that higher levies 
When it comes to specific information regarding western would place too much pressure on 
lactated ti a emmeeh to tucnich an business expansion, put a damper on 
industrial proper _— e are prep - o turnisn, Up consumer spending needed to counter 
request, data pertinent to your requirements. recession. 
May we suggest that you contact your nearest Union > * 8 
Pacific office or get in touch with us direct. We will be Railway car builders are still on a 
pleased to cooperate fully profitless siding. Their backlog of 
orders last month amounted to only 
26,000 units, lowest since early 1954. 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT Of that amount, moreover, 82° rep- 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD —__itcsson: Sic sairoads mast manta 


the railroads must maintain 


| labor pools in their own shops for 
Omaha 2, Nebraska maintenance and repair, so they have 
gone in for do-it-yourself building. 
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Is Golf Really Relaxing? 


The question of whether golf constitutes relaxation can be answered 
satisfactorily, we suspect, only by the individual golfer, or perhaps 
his psychiatrist. It has always seemed to us that sport, leisure, and 
even business itself, are most satisfactorily practiced by people whose 
personal affairs are in smooth working order. 

Under “personal affairs”, one’s finances must be assigned a high 
priority. And in this field—the prudent management of capital—our 
Trust Company must be assigned top-flight ranking. It is the oldest 
and largest institution of its kind in the country; one whose experi- 
ence, facilities, and services are rarely to be matched elsewhere. 
Investment Advisory Service, for example, is made to order for busy 
executive-golfers and others. Our booklet “How To GET THE MOST OUT 
OF YOUR INVESTMENTS’ tells the story quickly and easily. Why not 


write for your copy now? 





The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 
Investment Advisory Service is 
Administered by our Affiliate 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Dept., N, 22 William St., New York 5 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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834,000,000 


vote of 
confidence 


GENERAL 
TEL FPHONE 


America’s Second Largest Telephone System 


You'll get an idea of General Telephone’s faith in the 
future from this: 


We have budgeted $834 million for a 5-year expansion 
program. 


This program is solidly based on the sound, continuing 


growth of the regions we serve. 

We operate, mainly, outside the overcrowded metro- 
politan centers. In 30 states, our 1745 exchanges are 
the nerve centers of bustling areas that are attracting 
industries and people in quest of room. 

That’s why we are installing new phones at the rate 
of 15,000 a month. 

That’s why we are investing almost $190 million a year 
in new construction and facilities. 


There’s no question about an ever-increasing demand 
for superior telephone service. 


Nor about our determination to supply it. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 





NEW ENGLAND: A PROGRESS REPORT 


For many years now the editors of Forses Magazine 
have taken a deep interest in the difficult struggle being 
waged by the six New England states to keep from being 
left behind in the economic race. In general, we have 
found that the Yankees were making gradual but de- 
termined progress. 

Electronics and other technologically advanced indus- 
tries have been nursed along to replace the vanishing 
textile mills. New skills have developed as the demand 
for spinners, weavers and the like have declined. If 
New England has not quite kept up with most of the rest 
of the nation, it has utterly confounded the prophecies 
of the doom-criers who predicted that that hardy region 
was heading for economic senility. 

But what about the recession? Has it set Yankeeland 
back in its struggle for a place in the economic sun? 
Interested in finding out for himself, your publisher set 
out last month on a short visit to three New Eng ‘and 
states—Maine, Massachusetts and Connecticut. I can sum- 
marize my findings in one sentence: The recession hit 
New England pretty hard but not hard enough to stop its 
industrial comeback. 

Let’s look at the score. The most recent figures showed 
that at mid-year New England industrial production was 
running about 13°, behind last year. For the U.S. as a 
whole, the decline was just under 10%. Whereas New 


England department store sales were down 6, total U.S. 
sales were down but 3%. 


As for jobs, there were about 





i 
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INDUSTRIAL NEW ENGLAND: 


3.5 million people working in New England last summet1 
The decline in employment, some 4°, 
with that of the U.S. as a whole. 

Within this decline, of course, there were strong cross- 
currents. The textile industry, which has already seen 
thousands of jobs vanish since the war, sank furthe 
While I was visiting New England, the area was stunned 
to learn that M. Lowenstein & Sons are closing the famed 
old Wamsutta Mills at New Bedford, Mass. The metal 
fabricating plants, which contribute so much to the 
Yankee economy, have been hard hit by the inventory 
cutbacks which were so characteristic of this recession 
Federal Reserve figures showed that production in the 
metals industry was down almost 25° early this summe1 
from the same season a year ago. 

But countering this bad news, there was more than a 
little good news. Pittsfield, Mass. learned that its biggest 
industry, General Electric’s huge transformer plant, was 
definitely going to stay. As an earnest of its intentions 
toward the 8,700-man plant, GE announced it was plan- 
ning to spend a cool $47 million in five years to modernize 
and expand it. 

Nor is this all. Waltham, Mass.’s Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Co., an industrial native son, has been m ng 
headlines with its prosperity. Its 20 New England plants 
last month were employing a record 30,000 people, turn- 
ing out some of the most complic»ted electronic doodads 
in existence. All told, the New England Council tells me. 


was about in line 








THE OLD & THE NEW 





AGRICULTURE & TOURISM 


the electronics industry now employs some 80,000 New 
Englanders, thus more than making up for the loss of 
textile jobs. 

Yet for all the electronics industry’s striking accom- 
plishments, the New England plastics industry is almost 
as remarkable. Just about non-existent just 15 years 
ago, New England plastics plants now employ no less 
than 30,000 people. 

And, of course, no survey of New England industry 
would be complete without looking at the tourist business. 
Since it requires no raw materials other than natural 
beauty, picturesque villages and the space for outdoor- 
manship, this industry is a natural for New England. In 
1958 unfortunately, early bad summer weather hurt some 
of the resorts. But outside of this New England’s vaca- 
tionlands hardly knew the recession existed. Local busi- 
nessmen expect that when the year is finally over the 
resort cash registers will have rung up very close to the 
$1.057 billion they took in during 1957. 


During my tour I also heard some good things about 
that on-again, off-again project to foster a modern steel 
mill in New England. At the first try, the Northeastern 
Steel Corp’s. Bridgeport, Conn. mill couldn’t make the 


grade and folded. Now reopened and modernized by 
Carpenter Steel, and renamed the Carpenter Steel Co. 
of New England, the plant is turning out more steel 
than ever before and seems finally on the way to becoming 
a going concern. 

Things are going well, too, in most of New England’s 
shipyards. That is especially true of the General Dy- 
namics’ huge Electric Boat submarine yard at Groton, 
Conn. and Bath Iron’s destroyer-building yards at Bath, 
Maine. Also in the defense line, United Aircraft’s giant 
Pratt & Whitney (engines) and Sikorsky (helicopters) 
divisions are going nearly full blast. 

Aircraft, submarines, electronics, plastics! It is interest- 


M BLE QUARRY & SHOE FACTORY 


ing to note how New Englanders have used their native 
skills to build new industries. Electronics, for example. 
As long as there has been a New England it has been 
an American center of the arts and sciences. From its 
scientific know-how, New England businessmen and 
scientists have built the electronics industry. From the 
craft of the ancient shipbuilders have come Connecticut- 
built atomic submarines. And the old brass and copper- 
working skills which have flourished in the Connecticut 
Valley since before the American Revolution, supplied 
the foundations for such up-to-date outfits as New Bed- 
ford’s Revere Copper & Brass and Waterbury, Conn.’s 
Scovill Mfg. 

Even so ancient an art as fishing has been blended with 
modern technology to create a 20th Century industry. 
In and around Penobscot Bay you can watch the fisher- 
men, descendants for the most part of many generations 
of seafarers, using planes, fast boats and a kind of floating 
sardine factory to automate the job of catching and proc- 
essing fish. But the fishermen’s date with the 20th- 
Century doesn’t end there; the floating factory, or seiner, 
as it is known, automatically separates the fish from their 
scales. And the scales, which are sold to the chemical 
industry, may bring as much money as the fish themselves. 


AIRCRAFT & COPPER FABRICATING 


So it is that with electronics, nucleonics, avionics, mod- 
ernistic motels-with-swimming-pools and even automated 
fishing, the people of New England are working their 
transformation into a modern industrial economy. Some 
years ago, Forbes quoted from an Arthur D. Little report 
on the prospects for New England industry. The Little 
report listed five kinds of industry that New England 
might appeal to. They were: 

1) those that needed skilled labor; 

2) those that could add high value to small bulk 

specialty merchandise; 

3) those which could produce from material obtain- 

able in the area, eastern Canada or overseas; 

4) those oriented to local markets; 

5) those which had their origin in technical research. 

By and large, despite some failures and setbacks, New 
England has succeeded in building up just these kinds of 
industry. No one can overlook the fact that the 1957-1958 
recession struck an especially cruel blow to New England. 
But it would be equally foolish to judge from this, that 
New England is stagnant. No one familiar with the eco- 
nomic facts can sell New England short. 
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CENTRAL 


NATIONAL BANK in Chicago 


ee Te 


POST 90m 


~ 


‘Calional POST-TRONIC machines save us 57% annually 


on our net investment” —centrat NATIONAL BANK in Chicago 


“We were one of the first banks in the coun- 
try to install the National POST-TRONIC*® 
— the new electronic posting machine. 


“Our 10 National POST-TRONIC Ma- 
chines replaced 21 conventional posting 
machines, with a proportionate saving in 
posting time and floor space. In addition to 
these direct savings, there are other benefits 
that have as much, if not more, value to us 

‘‘Coded Account Numbers protect 
against posting to the wrong account. Our 
customers’ statements are neater because 
the POST-TRONIC electronically lines up 
the form to the posting line. Operator train- 


%& Trade Mark 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 
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ing is simplified and requires less time. Em- 
ployee relations are improved because the 
electronic features reduce physical and 
mental tatigue, thereby decreasing absen- 
teeism and employee turnover. The great 
reduction in error possibilities, due to elec 
tronic operations, enables us to maintain a 
more efficient operation 

“We estimate that these savings and 
benefits return us about 57% annually on 
our net investment.” 4 


4 /4pj Y 
C WW npboey 
President, Central National Bank in Chicago 


DAYTCN 9, OHIO 
HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


The miracle of elect 


the lowest posting co 
Th means more effi 
operation of any bank 
size. Your local Nat 

| be jiag t 
the POST-TRON 


Call hin 


tive w 


bank 
the vyveliow pages f 


phone book 


"TRADE MARK REG. U. & PAT. OFF 
Sational 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


wee parte (No Cason Reavinty) 








BRITISH 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 


AND DISTINCTION... 


... WITH MORE 


Foreign car economy—with room and power, too! 


Here’s an import designed with a family in mind. This trim and nimble craft just naturally takes 
to fun—and its amazing British fuel economy adds many extra miles to your motoring budget. 
There’s plenty more to make the Vauxhall your best import buy—comfortable room for 5 plus their 
luggage; 4-door convenience; standard American gearshift and ample smooth flowing power to 


cruise you effortlessly at turnpike speed. Why not stop by soon and see how much it offers? 


VAUXHALL IS SOLD AND SERVICED BY PONTIAC DEALERS COAST TO COAST 


For colour catalogue, write Pontiac Motor Division, Dept. 27. Pontiac, Mich. 
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ANDERSON’S ORDEAL 


With at least $12 billion to raise in the next 90 days, Treasury 
Secretary Robert Anderson is in for a rough time of it 


between now and Christmas. 


Until his ordeal is over, no 


one has much hope for a pickup in the battered bond market. 


“IF you want the time to pass quick- 
ly,’ runs an old Yankee quip, “just 
give your note for 90 days.” On that 
wisdom, Treasury Secretary Robert 
Anderson can expect Christmas to 
come exceptionally fast this year. 
Between now and then he will have 
to scrape up at least $12 billion to 
pay off or refund maturing U.S. debt 
and help foot the administration’s 
growing deficit. 

Too Many Buckets. Bob Anderson’s 
basic trouble was that his is far from 
being the only bucket at the bond 
well. Corporate heads seeking ex- 
pansion funds for perked-up business, 
city fathers building schools and 
sewers, builders looking for mortgage 
money, were all lined up ahead of 
him early this month. 

If Bob Anderson couldn’t match 
the rate his fellow borrowers were 
willing to pay increasingly choosy 
lenders, how was he going to keep 
Uncle Sam solvent? But if he raised 
the rates the Treasury is willing to 
offer, say to 4%, in order to coax out 
some timid long term money, what 
would happen to the less-favored 
borrowers, corporations among them, 
who need money for expansion? And, 
finally, if he sought a way out by 
persuading the Federal Reserve to 
create more credit, then he would be 
fouling up the Administration’s cam- 
paign to nip inflation in the bud. 

But if Bob Anderson was lying 
awake counting the maturities, he 
had plenty of company down in Wall 
Street. The market for bonds had all 
but collapsed. “I have never,” swore 
one harassed bond dealer, “seen the 
bond market so disorganized and that 
goes for the worst of the depression.” 

Supply & Demand. What was wrong? 
“Call it a ‘flight from the dollar’ if 
you like poetry,’ snorted another 
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veteran trader, “but it’s really as pro- 
saic as the old law of supply and 
demand. With Anderson and every- 
body bidding for more money than 
lenders seem willing to provide, you 
get interest rates going up and bond 
prices going down.” Yield and price, 
of course, are but two arms of the 
same see-saw; if yield goes up on 
new bonds, the prices of existing 
bonds with lower coupons must go 
down. Just how far down, of course, 
would largely depend on what Bob 
Anderson and his hard-pressed fiscal 
lieutenants do over the next 90 days 

With long term government bonds 
(see table, p. 16) already down some 
10 points, bonds would normally seem 
a bargain. Some bonds which sell at 
95 ($950 for $1,000 value), for ex- 
ample, can be turned in at full face 
value to settle an estate. But where 
were the bargain hunters? Normal 
standards, say Wall Streeters, just 


Yield 
DECLINE & FALL 


Actually, bond prices have been in 
a long downtrend since the end of 
World War Il. As things look now, 
last year’s sharp rally was nothing 
more than an upward squiggle in 
a strong downward curve. 
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1945 1959 


don’t apply in 1958. “There are damn 
good buys around for the investor 
right now,” says partner Ben Levy of 
bond-dealing Saloman Bros. & Hutz- 
ler. “But,” he adds, “I’m afraid there 
are going to be some even better ones 
pretty soon. The bond market looks 
like it’s going to hell.’ 

Dunkerque at Broad & Wall. Levy 
speaks for the vast majority of the 
bond crowd. Douglas Graham, part- 
ner in Pressprich & Co., backs him 
up. “I won't be surprised,” vows he, 
“to see even wilder fluctuations in 
governments than we had in the first 
half.” That 
thing. For last June, speculators by 
the thousands discovered the once- 
sleepy bond market with a bang 
and a whimper. Lured by tales of 
quick 250°, profits in Treasuries, they 
borrowed well over $1 billion from 
the banks to try for the same penny- 
margin parlay in the June financing 
But when nervous professionals be- 


is really saying some- 


gan to unload, the newly issued 25¢’s 
of 1965 sank from 100 to 95, creating 
a fiscal Dunkerque at Broad and Wall 
Streets and a sad moral for plungers 
on margins of 2% to 5% 

It was nothing short of a disaste1 
for a market where it would take 
years to recover the losses from yields 
Yet bondsmen felt that 
trouble lay Guessed 
Salomon Bros. Girard L 
Spencer: “The prospect is for yields 
to continue to rise and prices to con- 


alone. most 


more ahead 


partne! 


tinue to recede, but at a slower rate 
than June.” 
Big bond issuers, too, seemed to feel 
that times would get tougher. Some 
like big New England Tel & Tel, de- 


cided 


has been the case since 


interest rates were too steep 
for them, withdrew prospective offer- 
ings Others, Southern California 
Edison among them, found themselves 
forking out 4.5‘, where a 3.8% yield 
was gobbled up a few months before 
And tight-fisted 
were polishing up thei! 


rights once more, preparing to finance 


many companies 


preemptive 
via the equity route despite the dis- 
tasteful dilution that follows 

No Safety in Unanimity. Al! in all, 
it was impossible to find 


just about 


any informed bondsman willing to say 
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Treasury 
Bill Rote 
(Yield) 


0.69% 
0.76 
0.90 
2.23 


(Price) 

100°? 
9918 
97%” 
94? 


Dote 
June 6 
July 3 
August 1 
September 5 





BEARISH BONDS 


As yields on U.S. and blue-chip corporate obligations have 
risen in the tighter-money market of the past few months, 
their prices have fallen sharply in inverse proportion. 


Medium-Term Bonds 
(25's of 1965) 





Long-Term Bonds 
(34's of 1985) 
(Price) (Yield) 
101? 3.20% 
2.71 997 3.26 
3.04 967° 3.44 
3.66 92 3.73 


Moody's AAA 
Corp. Bonds 
(Yield) 


3.55% 
3.63 
3.72 
4.06 


(Yield) 
2.56% 








a good word for bonds. “It is difficult,” 
declared Chicago Banker David M. 
Kennedy, “to become bullish on the 
longterm bond market.” 

Through it all, there seemed only 
one reason for optimism—and this at 
best a tenuous one. One of Wall 
Street’s oldest maxims states that 
when everyone has the same opinion 
everyone may well be wrong. “Dor't 
forget,” points out one well known 
bond salesman, “that bond money 
hasn't vanished. It’s just on a kind 
of strike for higher interest rates. 
When longterm rates hit a certain 
point—maybe 4% on longterm gov- 
ernments—you ll see trustees and 
what-have-you jumping in to buy. 

Having said this, however, the 30- 
year bond veteran admits that he 
himself is not buying. “Hell, I know 
bonds are cheap,’ says he. “But 
frankly I’m scared of them until I see 
how Bob Anderson gets himself off 
that fiscal hook he’s dangling on.” 


CLOSED-END TRUSTS 


OBIT FOR A NAME 


Pennroad Corp. last month 

proposed a new name, Madi- 

son Fund, to go with its new 
corporate look. 





For more than two decades now, the 
Pennroad Corp.,* originally a railroad 
investment company named after the 
Pennsylvania Railroad which spawned 
it, has been diversifying out of rails 
and into such more promising groups 
as utilities, gas and oil, and bonds. 
Today it is a diversified, closed-end 
investment company with few ties to 
the past éxcept its name. 

But not until last month did Penn- 
road get around to changing its name. 
Pennroad’s president, tanned, mus- 
cular Edward A. Merkle, proposed to 
Scrap the company’s distinctive cor- 
porate title for the colorless gentility 
of the name Madison Fund. Madison, 
because, unlike most closed-end 

*Pennroad Corp. Traded NYSE 
orice: 177,. Price range (1958): high, 177%; 
ow, 13'4. Dividend (1957): $1.20. Indicated 
1958 pavout: $1.35. Earnings per share (1957) 


$1.30. Total assets: $98.8 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: PNO 


Current 
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trusts, Pennroad’s corporate head- 
quarters is located not in New York’s 
financial district but on Madison Ave- 
nue, heart of the U.S. advertising in- 
dustry. “We haven’t been tied to the 
Pennsy since 1939,’ Merkle explains, 
“but the public still thinks we are, 
and that is one burden we want to 
get out from under. To be associated 
with the Pennsy is no great advantage 
to anyone these days.” 

Wall Street, however, is not so cer- 
tain that Pennroad really suffered 
from the by-now largely forgotten 
Pennsylvania connection. More to 
the point was the fact that Pennroad’s 
tax-free dividends, which made it a 
favorite among large investors, came 
to an end in 1955 when its tax credit 
was used up. After that, big-block 
stockholders began to get out. As a 
result, Pennroad, which had been sell- 
ing at a 2% discount from its net asset 
value in 1953, was selling as much as 
35% below its net asset value in 1956. 
Since then, the gap has narrowed to 
9°%, but Merkle will not be content 
until, like Lehman Corp., Pennroad 
is selling at a premium. The change of 
name, he figures, would help. 

Along with its change of name, 
Pennroad has decided to spend less 
time on such special situations as 
Missouri - Kansas - Texas’ Railroad, 
South American Gold & Platinum. 
“We have to quit managing manage- 
ments,” Merkle says, “and start man- 
aging investments.” 

As a step, Merkle plans to dis- 
solve Canton Co., a legacy from Penn- 
road’s railroad days comprising the 
Canton Railroad and a group of Balti- 
more waterfront properties, which it 
carries on its books at $11 million. 
“We're anxious to get the money out 
and put it into some faster-r >~ving 
situations,” Merkle says. 

Perhaps these changes will do the 
trick for Merkle, who is understand- 
ably anxious to wipe out the stigma 
of a discount. But they left more 
than one oldtime Wall Streeter shak- 
ing their heads. One veteran broker 
has already gone on record with the 
lament that the Street has “plenty of 
antiseptic investment companies but 
too few of the ruggedly individualistic 
special-situationers.” Added another, 
sadly: “Ill miss the old name.” 


OIL 


CATCHING UP... 


. .. is proving to be a very 
profitable process for John 
W hite’s Imperial Oil. 


“CATCHING uP” is one of John R. 
White’s favorite terms. As the presi- 
dent of Imperial Oil Ltd.,* Canada’s 
biggest oil company, White has never 
worried much about the fact that the 
Canadian oil market lags at least ten 
years behind that which the US. off- 
spring of Imperial’s parent (70° 
ownership), the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, enjoy. Reason: the very 
process of catching up has helped 
Imperial grow. Where U.S. oil demand 
has slowed down to an annual gain of 
4% to 5%, Canada has boosted demand 
by a rousing 7% to 10% a year, and 
where U.S. railroads now are close to 
being completely dieselized, that vast 
oil market still is opening up for Im- 
perial. 

Canada’s oil industry was busy 
catching up in another phase of that 
business last month, and Imperial’s 
White was right up with the front- 
runners. At Sarnia, Ontario, he was 
putting the finishing touches on the 
last phase of an expansion program 
which puts Imperial squarely in the 
petrochemical business. Nor was he 
worried about the fact that Canada 
has been building many petrochem- 
ical plants. “The petrochemical in- 
dustry here has a long way to go to 
catch up with the U.S.,” says White. 
“If we didn’t think it did, we wouldn't 
have built the plant.” 

Dominion Giant. As Canada’s larg- 
est integrated oil company, Imperial 
is the Dominion’s largest producer of 
oil, its largest refiner and its largest 
marketer. Its gross operating reve- 
nues last year came to $873 million 
and its earnings to $72.1 million, 
making it roughly tenth if ranked 
against U.S. oil companies. 

The new petrochemical plant gives 
White still another advantage: he 
does not have to worry about Ameri- 
can chemical makers shipping their 
output northward. “The USS. 
ducers,” he smiles, “have the dis- 
advantage of a costly freight haul. 
They’re only a negligible problem.” 

Latin Lessons. The man who put 
petrochemicals into the Imperial re- 
tort, frank, outspoken John Rigsby 
White, was born in London, Ontario, 
and earned an engineering degree at 
the University of Toronto, where he 


pro- 


*Imperial Oil Ltd. Traded ASE. Current 
price: 4614. Price range (1958): high, 4973; 
low, 391%. Dividend (1957): $1.20. Indicated 
1958 payout: $1.20. Earnings per share (1957) 
$2.29. Total assets: $848.9 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: IMO 
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also starred in rugby. When his job 
in a steel mill collapsed with the com- 
pany, White joined Imperial as a 
junior draftsman. 

The omniscient Jersey Standard eye 
soon landed on him and decided that 
Canada, then a very small oil pro- 
ducer, was not the best place in the 
world for a bright young man to learn 
the oil business. So White moved to a 
Jersey affiliate in the U.S. to learn 
capital investment and financial fore- 
casting, then spent six years in the 
Venezuelan oil fields of Jersey’s 95%- 
owned Creole Petroleum Corp., which 
was then known as Standard Oil of 
Venezuela. 

In 1944, White returned to Imperial, 
moved up to the president’s chair in 
1953, just in time to guide Imperial 
through the period of its greatest 
growth. By as early as 1955, he had 
already nearly doubled two Imperial 
refineries, exactly doubled its Mcntreal 
refinery and increased the Sarnia 
plant by 40%. All told, Imperial’s 
refining capacity had been increased 
by a walloping 43%. 

Such building, of course, meant 
Imperial’s oil wells could hardly keep 
up with the refinery expansion. But, 
even though a 70% production-refin- 
ing ratio is considered the ideal level, 
Imperial has never suffered from its 
deficit. Reason: its refineries in east- 
ern Canada feed largely on South 
American crude, which is far cheaper 
than Canadian oil piped from fields 
2,500 miles away. 

Of Problems & Production. In recent 
months, however, White has been 
having his headaches. Severe Cana- 
dian pro-rationing has cut back the 
output of Imperial’s wells to the point 
where they can meet only 12% of its 
refinery needs. Then, too, the U.S. re- 
cession has brushed the Canadian 
economy. Between the two, Imperial’s 
profits in the first half dropped from 
$1.20 a share to 77c. 

Nevertheless, White has more rea- 
son than the average U.S. oilman to 
feel that the setback was only tem- 
porary. With Canadian demand still 
moving forward, White feels that his 
sales this year will run 3% ahead of 
record-breaking 1957. Profits, it is 
true, will be off from last year’s $2.29 
a share, but firming prices for refined 
products may keep the final drop from 
being too severe. Even better, Cana- 
dian oil demand is still moving ahead, 
even though U.S. demand has slowed 
down to a walk. 

There is, moreover, one other factor 
that may help White return to his 
winning ways: Canada’s catching up 
process. “Canada,” says White hap- 
pily, “is not as highly industrialized 
as the U.S., so, in our market, demand 
is not nearly so dependent on indus- 
trial swings as the U.S.’” 
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IMPERIAL OIL’S WHITE: 
his market is still opening up 


CHEMICALS 


THE TERRIBLE 
TEASER 


Last month The Street was 
again hopefully eyeing one 
of its favorite laggards. 


WHENEVER Wall Street neophytes go 
probing for with hidden 
values, they soon uncover what vet- 
eran analysts often call “the terrible 
teaser.” The teaser is Lyle L. Shep- 
ard’s Columbian Carbon Co.* Though 
it is in the unexciting business of car- 
bon black (an end product of oil and 
gas used as a wear-resistant additive 
in rubber tires), Columbian has one 
exciting feature. In searching for 
carbon black, it has uncovered oil 
and gas reserves which analysts 
figure are worth far more than the 
market price of its common stock. 


securities 


*Columbian Carbon Co. 
Current price: 4112. Price range (1958): high 
44; low, 3114. Dividend (1957): $2.40. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $2.40. Earnings per share 
(1957) $2.64. Total assets: $87.1 million. 
Ticker symbol: CBN 


UNWANTED TREASURE 


As producers of carbon black, Co- 
lumbian Carbon and United Car- 
bon sell on Wall Street at prices 
far below the value of their oil & 
gas reserves. 


Traded NYSE 


United Columbian 
At recent market 

price, a share of 

common sold for . $62 $42 


At $1 a barrel for 
oil and 5c per MCF 
for gas, a share 
would represent re- 
serves worth 


At $1.40-a barrel for 
oil and 10c MCF 
for gas, a share would 
represent reserves 
worth: " 











On the 


has 
terms of 


face of it, Columbian 
long been undervalued in 
its oil The only trouble 
has been that its standpat manage- 
ment seemed uninterested in 
much about the theoretical under- 
valuation. Even after ten years of 
prosperity and steady growth in the 
value of its oil properties, Columbian’s 
profits were actually down about a 
third last year (to $2.64 a 
from their 1947 level. 

A Widening Spread. Yet Wall Street 
has never been able to get over its 
fascination for the stock. Reason 
its presumed breakup value. As the 
analysts were well aware, Colum- 
bian was grossly undervalued 
if its were 
conservative $1 a 
gas at 5c per thousand 
table). Today, though, thei: 
probable worth is even higher: when 
Socony Mobil recently bought the oil 
properties of Freeport Sulphur, it 
paid the equivalent of a record high 
of $1.40 per barrel of oil and 10c per 
thousand cubic feet of gas.t On that 
Columbian’s 
work out to $92 a share—more 
twice the price of the stock 

There 1S, howeve r. 
and gas behind the 
Columbian Carbon 
C. Coleman, 53, chairman of rival 
United Carbon Co., argues that a 
carbon produce! is worth a good deal 


reserves. 


doing 


share) 


even 
reserves valued at a 
barrel and _ its 
cubic feet 


(see 


basis reserves would 


than 
more than oil 

securities ol 
Urbane Sylvan 


more than the value of its oil reserves 
“Remember,” says Coleman, who also 
is a partner in the big brokerage 
house of E. F. Hutton & Co., “that 
while it’s not unusual for oil pro- 
ducers to sell at less than proven re- 
serves, in our business we also have 
brick and mortar that 
out of the carbon black.” 
Of Bricks & Liabilities. That may be 
true in United Carbon’s 
prosperous case. But 
Columbian’'s 


earn money 


relatively 
as Wall Street 
brick & 
tar have been more of a liability than 
an asset 


sees it, mor- 
U.S. tire output, which ac- 
counts for 90°; of carbon black 
mand, down 10% in the 
seven months of 1958 
suffered accordingly. For the first 
half, the company reported that its 
earnings from operations were off al- 
most 50°, to 92c a share. United, as 
usual, fared much better, holding its 
drop to 13%, or $2.28 a share 
The obvious difference came 
the divergent ways the companies 
have tried to get out of their troubles 
United’s Coleman 


de- 


was first 


Columbian had 


from 


moved into 


syn- 


‘Up sharply from 1956, when Atlantic Re- 
fining paid about 85c a barrel for the Houston 
Oil reserves 


**United Carbon Co. Traded NYSE 
rent price: 62. Price range (1958): high, 62', 
low, 45. Dividend (1957): $2. Indicated 1958 
ayout: $2. Earnings per share (1957): $5.22 
otal assets: $59.4 million. Ticker symbol 
UCB. 


Cur- 
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thetic rubber by acquiring a Govern- 
ment-owned plant, now counts on 
rubber for 36% of his volume as well 
as a captive customer for carbon 
black. Columbian’s chairman, Carl 
E. Kayser, on the other hand, went 
into synthetic iron oxides, but has 
found them hardly profitable. The 
second quarter was, he admits, “the 
worst in my memory.” 

The Bright Side. Only in their oil 
operations, in fact, have the two car- 
bon companies had much in common. 
United last year reported profits of 
$5.22 a share, but its oil and gas wells 
pumped up no less than $10.65 a share 
in cash flow. And Columbian’s re- 
ported profits represented only 3242% 
of its $8.09-a-share cash flow. Because 
of this hefty cash flow, Columbian has 
been able to pay out more in div- 
idends than it has earned this year. 

Still, in Columbian’s case that has 
been scant comfort to stockholders 
who felt they were not getting the 
most out of their oil wells—thanks to 
Columbian’s standpat policies. 

But last month, even the more 
skeptical Wall Streeters were taking 
another look at Columbian Carbon. 
In April longtime chief executive 
Kayser moved upstairs to chairman 
and was replaced by new president 
Shepard. So far Shepard has not said 
much publicly, but he has made it 
clear to company brass that he is 
planning to give Columbian a new look 
at last. “There'll -be some changes 
here,” he told Forses. “We’re going to 
get diversity whether it comes from 
within this company or through ac- 
quisitions.” 

Shepard is clearly out to reverse 
some of the policies that were re- 
sponsible for the company’s lack of 
progress. Columbian has been stand- 
ing still for a long time. As the head 
of a large Wall Street investment 
company recently put it: “We sold 
Carbon ten years ago. 
They still haven't made much prog- 


” 
ress. 


Columbian 


BREWING 


ON TAP 


In the tavern and on Wall 
Street, pint-sized Drewrys 
Limited has been able to hold 
its own against barrel-sized 
competition. 


One of the hitherto untold sidelights 
of brewer Pabst’s’ well-publicized 
troubles involves a rival brewer. In 
the spring Pabst brass, bent on corral- 
ing a new management team, beat 
a path to South Bend, Ind. and made 
a tempting merger offer to regional 
brewer Drewrys Limited U.S.A,, 
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€ operating profit per $ of sales 


LITTLE LEADER 


Despite its much smaller volume, 
Drewrys Limited last year was able 
to arrest the decline in its profit 
margin—a feat such major brewers 
os Anheuser-Busch and Falstaff have 
been unable to accomplish. 


DREWRYS 








DREWRYS 





“ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


| 


1955 1956 











1954 1957 


Inc.* The object of Pabst’s affec- 
tions: two top Drewrys executives— 
Chairman Carleton S. Smith, a finan- 
cial expert, and President Rudy A. 
Moritz, a longtime specialist in ad- 
vertising and promotion. Drewrys 
officials listened courteously, but said 
no. 

There was no mystery about why 
Pabst looked to Drewrys, or why the 
Drewrys men chose to stay put. Al- 
though Drewrys ranks an inauspicious 
sixteenth among U.S. brewers, it has 
achieved fiscal results comparable to 
the industry leaders. Back in 1943, 
when Moritz left his Des Moines ad- 
vertising job to join Smith, Drewrys 
was producing less than 300,000 bar- 
rels of beer annually and had sales 
of just $5.4 million. Last year Drew- 
rys sold nearly 1.4 million barrels, 
grossing $40.6 million. During this 
span, while beer consumption in- 
creased by not quite 18°;, the com- 
pany’s earnings gained nearly tenfold 
to $2.33 per share. 

Concentrated Sell. 
amazing is_ that 
record, topping 


What is 
Drewrys’ growth 
that of any major 
publicly owned brewer, occurred 
during a period when competition 
was knocking about half the nation’s 
smaller brewing companies right out 
of the box. Meanwhile, Smith and 
Moritz, concentrating on their six 
state area (Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 


more 


*Drewrys 


Limited U.S.A., Inc. Traded 
NYSE 


Current price 21'4. Price range 
(1958) : high, 2214; low, 1674. Dividend (1957): 
$1.60. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.60. Earnings 
per share (1957): $2.33. Total assets: $14.8 
million. Ticker symbol: DRE. 


The company’s title dates from 1933, when 
an_ earlier management group obtained from 
a Montreal alemaker U.S. rights to the use 
of the name. Although Drewrys today has 
no connection north of the border, it still 
uses the figure of a Royal Canadian Mounted 
Policeman as its trade mark 


Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa), were 
proving that a medium-sized regional 
operator could not only survive but 
prosper as well. 

Rudy Moritz, the man primarily re- 
sponsible for Drewrys’ marketing 
success thus far, thinks that the odds 
are by no means stacked against the 
regional brewer. “The little brewer- 
ies,” observes he, “are doomed. Re- 
gional breweries that are well 
managed, however, will continue to 
hold a good position in the market. 
Even national brewers—Anheuser- 
Busch with Busch Bavarian, for ex- 
ample—are discovering the importance 
of popular-priced regional beers.” 

The Cheerful Giver. But Smith is 
frank to admit that it is going to be 
a struggle all the way. Over the past 
three years, Drewrys’ sales have lev- 
eled off in the face of declining con- 
sumption, and earnings have trended 
downward slightly. But by and large 
Drewrys has not suffered as badly as 
its competitors. From 1954 through 
1957, Anheuser-Busch’s operating 
profits on the sales dollar slid from 
15.9c to 12.1c, Falstaff’s from 14.2c to 
12c. But Smith kept Drewrys’ profit 
margin, down only from 16c to 14.1c, 
one of the highest in the business. 

Moreover, Smith is continuing for 
the fourth consecutive year his $1.60 
annual dividend. At that rate Drew- 
rys' common yields an astounding 
7.5%. Why does Wall Street rate 
Drewrys’ payout so low? Simply be- 
cause it is skeptical about the com- 
pany’s ability to keep paying it over 
the years ahead. And it is not entirely 
convinced that Drewrys can continue 
to buck big league competition. 

Yet, if Drewrys’ dividend is 
in jeopardy, there are few signs of 
it this year. In the first half, Drew- 
rys’ sales jumped in every state it 
serves (particularly in the city of 
Detroit, where rival brewers 
closed by a six-week strike). As a 
result, earnings per climbed 
13% to $1.31. “We covered our year’s 
entire dividend by August,” Smith 
disclosed last fortnight, “and still have 
four months to go. We think this will 
be our second best year for earnings. 
It could be our best.” Since 1953, 
Drewrys’ profits have failed to break 
out of a $2.28 to $2.63 share range. 

A Pressing Necessity. Still, as Smith 
and Moritz well know, Drewrys must 
resume its earlier sales growth or 
risk the fate of other runner-up 
brewers. They are confident that, no 
matter what the odds, they can do it. 
“All of us,” says Moritz, “if we want 
to grow, must go out into new mar- 
kets—and we've selected one new 
area already. But developing a mar- 
ket soundly takes time. If you are 
able to blast your way into it, some- 
body else can do the very same thing.” 


were 


share 
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STOCKHOLDERS 


THE NEW OWNERS 





You won't find him on the balance sheet, yet the corporate 
shareholder—who is getting more numerous & vociferous 


all the time—is_ easily 
His name was Harry Korba and he 
held 75 shares in H.L. Green Co. Those 
were all the credentials he needed 
for taking up nearly half an hour of 
the variety chain’s annual meeting 
last year with a long list of questions. 
Nevertheless it was small, but out- 
spoken Investor Korba who put this, 
Forses’ 28th Stockholder Census, in 
its proper perspective. Cried Korba: 
“You got to realize stockholders are 
getting to be more important all the 
time!” 

Nobody has to tell U.S. industry 
how important stockholders have be- 
come. Yet just how well have the na- 
tion’s 870 top corporations succeeded 
in attracting investors (and 
therefore desperately needed capital) ? 
At least a partial answer can be found 
in the next four pages. Considering 
the nervousness of last year’s stock 
market, the answer is: tolerably well. 
At the close of 1957, the country’s 46 
key counted 23,501,316 
stockholders, an increase of 6.4% 
the previous year. 

Who’s Who. It does not, of course, 
follow that one out of every seven 
Americans is thus a co-owning capi- 
talist inasmuch as many an investor, 
holding shares in more than one com- 
pany, is necessarily counted more than 
once. Nor does the roster allow for 
stock held in street names, in which 
one brokerage firm may represent as 
many as 100 stockholders in any given 
firm. And, of course, it does not allow 
for the upwards of 3.4 million mutual 
fund shareholders, each of whom has a 
stake in as many as several hundred 
companies. 


new 


industries 
over 


All told, then, a shrewd guess would 
put the total number of U.S. stock- 
holders at about 10 million, represent- 
ing perhaps every 17 
Americans. 


one out of 


Yet the grand total of 23.5 million 
is significant in itself for it points up 
not only a respectable year-to-year 
tremendous 
leap over the list of five years ago, 
when (with the same qualifications) 
Forses counted 15,277,184 stockhold- 


ing noses. 


increase, but shows a 


Money Is Basic. This is highly im- 
portant arithmetic. Money, call it 
capital, is the basic raw material of 
all business. Without it, executive 
skili and inventors’ inventiveness 
would both come to naught. Few com- 
panies can expect to grow which can- 
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industry's 


most valuable asset. 
not attract 
they need it 
does not 


new equity capital when 
and the company which 
grow can only expect to 
shrink. A modern corporation can no 
more afford to be unpopular with in- 
vestors than with the public which 
buys its goods. 

Nor is popularity 
thing which management can take fo1 
granted. That a once-popular indus- 
try can fall from investors’ grace and 
a once-spurned firm gain it, is obvious 
from ForsBes’ Take aircraft 
for example. That industry has gained 
considerably in investment popularity 
in the past five years as witness the 
fact that its top companies this 
year count some 431,832 stockholders, 
a much-more-than-average 
over the 264,046 of five 
Natural gas, too, has won favor 
stockholders. Its stockholde: 
grew from just over 500,000 in 
to this year’s 1,061,000 

How to Lose Popularity. Conversely, 
some industries, through neglecting 
stockholder relations or simply through 
poor management, have lost investo1 
popularity. The movie industry, often 


investo1 some- 


census 


increase 
ago 
with 


years 


rostel 
1953 


carelessly run and unable to cope with 


hard times, lost 16.4 of its stockhold- 
ers between 1953 and 1958. The banks, 
too, have had problems. Notoriously 
neglectful of many of the 
of stockholder 
have increased thei 
ters by just 13.1° 
period when the 
roster grew 53.8°,. 


essentials 
relations, the banks 
stockholden 
during a five yea 
total stockholder 


ros- 


Happily, however, even a laggard 
company can mend its ways and re- 
capture investor favo1 


J. I. Case. The 


Case in point 
appearance of go- 


STOCKHOLDER AND HER BABY: 
her numbers are multiplying 
getting Marc Rojtman on the 
porate scene was one good reason fon 
Case leading the 
makers with a 36° 
holders last 


core- 
farm equipment 
increase in stock- 
year after stagnating fo 
several years 

bad 
that only a management change could 


In Case’s case things got so 


restore the company’s standing with 


investors. Fortunately, this is far from 
being the only remedy open to a man 
agement which finds its popularity 
slipping 


help 


was 


Sometimes a stock split will 
Bethlehem Steel 


boost its shareholde: 


Even mighty 
able to 
roster by a solid 50% in the latest yeal 
by splitting its shares three-for-one 

Stockholder relations is a complex 
and difficult skill with many facets: a 
company that manages to kee p earn- 
ings, dividends and market price ris 
ing will usually be forgiven for over- 
looking some of the 
of corporate 


nicetie 
But i the 


may have 


smalle: 
courtesies 

end even such a company 
its bad 
for new capital. It 
will 
wishing they had paid more attention 


need 
that 
themselves 


unforseen 
will be then 
find 


years or an 
its directors 


to the kind of corporate head-counting 
that Forses checks on every yea 


U.S. STEEL SHAREOWNERS IN SESSION: 


they add up to important arithmetic 
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SUMMARY BY INDUSTRY 


1957 
Aircraft 431,832 
Airlines 165,228 
Animal & Vegetable Oii 
he ye 22,414 


‘ sje 
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Building Materials 

Chemicals 

Closed-End investment Trusts 

Coal 

Communications 

Construction & Real Estate 

Distillers 

Drugs 236,410 

Electrical Equipment & 
Electronics 1,134,405 

Farm Machinery 

Finance > Loan Companies 

Food Chains 

Food Processors .. 

Hotels ... 

Household Products 

Insurance 

Machinery & Machine Tools 

Metal Fabricators 

Movies 

Natural Gas 

Non-Ferrous Metals 

jana Equipment 


~ 


Selon SESOKVONSWOQwe Ww 


~ _ 


nN 
Ld 


Paper & Pulp 

Publishing i 

Rail Equipment ... 
Railroads 

Retail 

Rubber 

Shipping & Shipbuilding 
Shoes & Leather 


~ 


OW RADNENNVSTWIASOSHNNOONNE OM 


Td 


ap . 

Steel & Iron 

Textiles .. 

Tobacco 

Transportation 

Unclassified 

Utilities 

—— a Or Optical ( Goods .. 


~ 


23,501,316 


COMPANIES WITH 100,000 
OR MORE STOCKHOLDERS 


>o 


1957 
1,605,046 


oO 

ma 
= 
Ome 
bow 


American Tel. & Tel.* 
General Motors 

Standard Oil (N. J.). 
General Electric’ an 
United States Steei* 

Ford Motor* . , 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Bank of America .... 
Socony Mobil Oii* 

du Pont* 

Cities Service* 
Consolidated Edison, N.Y. 
Radio Corp. of America 
Bethiehem Steel* 
Westinghouse “e ies 
Standard Oil of Calif.* . 
Standard Oil (ind.)* 
Commonwealth Edison* 
Pennsylvania Railroad* .... 
Sperry Rand : 
Southern Co e 

Sears, Roebuck* 

Public Service Elec. & Gas* 
Columbia Gas er paths 
Texas Co.* .. 


~ 


tee 
SOWOGHOMONWS 


yu 


- 
PUNCCOMESTOWRWHE DE NWON 
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Anaconda ‘ 

Union Carbide* 

Sunray Mid Continent Oil. 
Phillips Petroleum* .. 
Northern tilinois Gas 
Transamerica Corp.* 
Sinclair Oijl* 
international Harvester* 
Niagara Mohawk Power ... 
Philadelphia Electric 

F. W. Woolworth* 


~ 
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AIRCRAFT 


Unite ‘ 
Lockheed* 
Douglas” 
Bendix* 


North American* 
ee 


nd 


Grumman* 
Republic* 
Fairchild* 


- ND 


++4+4+--+4 
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431,832 


AIRLINES 


+2 
2" 


BAD DN 


Pan American* 
United* 
American 
Trans World* 
Eastern* : 
Capitai* .... 
Northwest 


4. 4 


PrWUUNWRHONE 


~ 


Anderson, Clayton* 
Archer-Daniels-Midland* . 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. . 
Spencer Kellogg* 
ae 


SRS: 
@Proloe 
SewwWre 


22,414 


AUTOS 


General Motors 
ord* : 


Chrysier* — 

Mack Trucks* ‘ 
Fruehauf Trailer ... 
White Motor ....... 
Studebaker-Packard* . 
American Motors* 


ang 
9 
6. 
3 
+11 
+21 
1. 
1 
0 
3. 


percreress 


AUTO SUPPLIERS 


Borg-Warner* ‘ 
Thompson Products .. 
Electric Auto-Lite* 
Budd Co 
Timken Roller er: 
Rockwell-Standard* .. 
Dana Corp.* 
Eaton Mfg.* . 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel* 
Electric Storage Battery*. 
American Bosch Arma* 
Stewart-Warner* 
Clevite Corp. 
Midiand-Ross ... 
Federal-Mogul-Bower 
Bearings” 
Houdaille Industries . 
Trico Products* 
Raybestos-Manhattan* .... 5,460 
Total : eee 268,103 
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> 
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ere 


BANKS 


Bank of America* 

Chase Manhattan* 

First Nat'l City, N.Y.* .... 
Manufacturers Trust* 
Chemical Corn Exchange’*.. 
Security First Nat'l, L.A.*.. 
Guaranty Trust, N.Y.* .... 
First Nat'l, Chicago* 
Bankers Trust* 

Continental Illinois Nat’i*. . 
Mellon National* 

National of Detroit* 
Northwest Bancorporation* . 
Irving Trust* 

Hanover* 

First Nat'l, Boston* 
American Trust* ... 

First Bank Stock* 


4- ff. 4 
~ 


ee 
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Crocker-Angio Nat’i* 
Cleveland Trust* .. 
First Penn Banking* 
‘wa Nationa 


BREWERS 


Canadian Breweries* 
Anheuser-Busch* 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Pittsburgh Plate Giass* 


Weyerhaeuser Timber* . an 


Owens-Illinois Glass 

United States Gypsum* 

American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary 

Johns-Manville* 

Crane Co. 

Georgia-Pacific’ 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass*.. 


American-Marietta 
National Gypsum* 
Lone Star Cement* 
Armstrong Cork .... 
Sherwin-Williams 
Halliburton Oil Well 

Cementing 

.S. Plywood 
Corning Glass .. 
Glidden Co.* 


Lehigh Portland Cement* .. 


Owens-Corning Fibergias* 
Diamond Gardner* 
ideal Cement* 
Harbison-Walker 
Refractories* 
Flintkote 
Celotex Corp. 
Permanente Cement* 
Marquette Cement 
General Refractories* 


Murray Corp. of America® .. 
Anchor Hocking Glass ... 
General Portiand Cement*. 


Masonite Corp.* 

Ruberoid Co.* 

Penn-Dixie Cement* .... 

Alpha Portiand Cement* 

Congoleum-Nairn* ..... 

Philip Carey Mfg. Co 
Total .. 


CHEMICALS 


Oo Pee ... 

Union Carbide* 

Olin Mathieson* ...... 
Allied Chemical* ... 
Dow 


Eastman Kodak 
Monsanto* 

American Cyanamid* 
W. R. Grace 
Celanese Corp. of Am. 


Food Machinery & Chem. .. 


American Viscose* 
Koppers ‘ 
Rayonier* 

Air Reduction 
Hercules Powder . 
General Aniline & Film* 
Rohm & Haas* 

Diamond Alkali* 
Stauffer* 

Hooker Electrochemical 
internat. Min. & Chem.* 
Chemetron 

Texas Guif Sulphur* 
Freeport Suiphur* 
Wyandotte Chemicals 
Columbian Carbon* 
Pennsalt Chemicals* 
industrial Rayon* 
Spencer 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chem... 


Commercial Solvents* 


American Potash & Chem... 


Tennessee Corp. 
American Agricultural 
Virginia Carolina 
United Carbon* 
Interchemical 


Atlas Powder* 
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“No duplication between common & preferred stockholders. }Figure not included in total “% change—1956 not available. 
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CLOSED-END INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


1957 

Transamerica Corp.* 
Tri-Continental Corp. 
Electric Bond & Share* 
Atlas Corp. 
Lehman Corp.* ... 
Newmont Mining* 
Pennroad Corp.* 
Alleghany Corp.* 
Adams Express* 
United Corp. .. 
Christiana Securities 

Total 


me 


La 
PONCOHUBHOMS 


ROK UN HOWARD 


+++ 


a 


COAL 


Pittsburgh Consolidation 

Eastern Gas and Fuel 

The Pittston Company 

Peabody Coal .. 

Glen Aiden Corp.* 

island Creek Coal 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation* 

Philadelphia & Reading”. 
Total 


TTT ba 
MORN RKWRNSO 


COMMUNICATIONS 


American Tel. & Tel.* 

Pacific Tel. & Tel.* 

General Telephone 

int. Tel. & Tel.* . 

New England Tel. & Tel.* 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel.* 

Southern New England Tel.* 

Western Union* . ern 

Columbia Broadcasting , 

Cincinnati & Suburban* 

United Utilities* 

Peninsular Tel 

Rochester Tel 

American District Tel.* : 902 
Total ; . 1,959,200 
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CONSTRUCTION & REAL ESTATE 


1957 

Webb & Knapp 4 39,000 
Merritt-Chapman ‘& Scott* 31,128 
Morrison-Knudsen* 4,567 
Tishman Realty & 

Construction .. 
National Homes* 
Stone & Webster* 

Total 
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DISTILLERS 


wwe 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams* 
National Distillers 
Schenley Industries* .. 
Hiram Walker-Gooderham 

& Worts* 
Publicker industries 
Brown-Forman 

Total 
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113,455 


DRUGS 


o° 
+4 z 

ws 

7 

we 


Eli Lilly . 

McKesson & Robbins* . 

American Home Products* 

Merck* a 

Charles Pfizer 

Parke, Davis* 

Sterling Drug* ... 

Johnson & Johnson* 

Abbott Laboratories 

Warner-Lambert* 

Smith, Kline & French Labs.* 

Vick Chemical* ; 

Bristol-Myers adore 
Total ... ; 236,410 
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*No duplication between common & preferred stockholders 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT & ELECTRONICS 


1957 
380,107 
153,687 
146,414 
170,500 
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General Electric* 
Westinghouse 
Sperry Rand =“ 
Radio Corp. of America ... 
sean Electric Products 

inneapolis-Honeywel!* 
Carrier Corp. 
Whirlpool Corp. 
Philco Corp. . 
Avco Manatecturing 
McGraw-Edison* , 
General Precision Equip.* 
Raytheon Manufacturing* 
Motorola* ... , 
Graybar Electric 
Admiral Corp.* 
Rheem Manufacturing 
Zenith Radio* .. 
1-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Sunbeam Corp.* 
Square D* 
Collins Radio 
Wagner Electric* 

. Mallory . 

Maytag Co 
Daystrom* 7,808 
Total 1,134,405 


34,676 
14,916 
21,914 
14,629 
20,000 
55,874 


Land 


_ 
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FARM MACHINERY 


international Harvester* 
Deere & Co 
Allis-Chalmers* 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
J. 1. Case* .. 
Oliver Corp 
Minneapolis- Moline 
Total 


3,995 
251,833 


FINANCE & LOAN COMPANIES 


1957 

C.1.T. Financial* 
Commercial Credit* 
Associates Investment* 
Household Finance* 
Beneficial Finance* 
Pacific Finance Corp 
Seaboard Finance* 
American Investment, Ill 
General Finance* 
Walter E. Heller 
General Acceptance 
Family Finance 
James Talcott 
General Contract Corp 
Securities Acceptance’ 

Total .... 166,405 
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FOOD CHAINS 
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° 
Change 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Available 
Safeway Stores 
Kroger Co 
American Stores* 
National Tea* 
Food Fair Stores* 
First National Stores* 
Grand Union 
Jewel Tea 
Colonial Stores 
Winn-Dixie Stores” 
ACF-Wrigley Stores” 
Total . 
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FOOD PROCESSORS 


Swift* 

National Dairy Products* 
Armour* 

General Foods* 

United Fruit* 

Borden* 

Campbell Soup* 
California Packing* 
Coca-Cola* 

Standard Brands 
National Biscuit 

Corn Products Refining 
H. J. Heinz 

General Mills 
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‘Figure not included in total ‘ 


Ralston Purina* 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
American Sugar Refining 
Quaker Oats ... 
Foremost Dairies* 
Carnation 
Hunt Foods & Industries 
Wilson* 
Pillsbury Mills 
Kellogg 
Stokely-Van Camp* 
Consolidated Foods 
Continental Baking 
William Wrigley* 
Beatrice Foods 
Hershey Chocolate 
Great Western Sugar 
A. E. Staley Mfg 
West Indies Sugar 
Pepsi-Cola* 
Sunshine Biscuits* 
Arden Farms 
Hawaiian Pineapple* 
Beech-Nut Life Savers 
Minute Maid* 
City Products 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar* 
United Biscuit 
George A. Hormel* 
Central Soya* 
Cudahy Packing 
Pet Milk 
John Morreli* 
Oscar Mayer 
Campbell Taggart Associated 

Bakeries 
Best Foods* 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale* 
National Sugar Refining* 
General Baking 
American Bakeries 
Gerber Products* 
American Crystal Sugar 
Cuban-American Sugar* 
Rath Packing* 

Total 


HOTELS 


Sheraton* 
Hilton 
Total 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 


Mohasco Industries 
Simmons Co.* 
Bigelow-Sanford 
James Lees and Sons 
Ekco Products 

Total 


INSURANCE 


Aetna Life’ 

Travelers* 

Connecticut Generali Life* 

Lincoin National Life* 

Hartford Fire* 

Insurance Co. of North 
America* 

Aetna Casualty & Surety” 

Continental* 

Fireman's Fund 

Home* 

Continental Casualty’ 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire, N.Y.* 

Great American’ 

American* 

St. Paul Fire & Marine* 

Maryland Casualty* 

Aetna insurance* 

Fireman's Ins., Newark* 

Phoenix* 

Gulf Life* 

Glens Falls” 

National of Hartford Group* 

U. S. Fire* 

General Reinsurance 

New Amsterdam Casualty” 

Springfield Fire & Marine* 

Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia* 

Boston Group* 

American Re-Insurance 

National Union* 

Westchester Fire* 

New Hampshire Fire* 

Merchants Fire Assurance” 

North River of N. Y.* 

Hanover* 

Northwestern National* 

Total 


change 


1956 not available 


17,183 
3,901 
2,400 

37,369 

10,500 

13,415 
6,440 

19,742 

10,000 

11,750 
2,700 
8,442 
2,686 
4,403 
5,362 
1,720 
3,394 

330 


909 
23,368 
15,417 

3,150 
16,450 
13,560 

5,717 

2,522 
3,898 


4,335 
1,088,273 


12,000 


180 
187 
462 
455 
414 
725 
590 
103 
600 
329 
800 
243 
765 
064 
72 
480 
641 
616 
650 
296 
914 
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MACHINERY & MACHINE TOOLS 


Caterpillar Tractor 
Singer Manufacturing* 
Babcock & Wilcox* 
American Mach. & Foundry. 
Dresser Industries , 
Combustion Engineering” 
Ingersoll-Rand 
Worthington 
Norton 
United Shoe Machinery* 
Otis Elevator" 
Yale & Towne Mfg.* 
Ex-Cell-0* 
Link Beit* 
Blaw-Knox* 
Clark Equipment 
Outboard Marine* 
Joy Manufacturing* 
Fairbanks, Morse” 
Cincinnati Milling Machine* 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool* 
Foster Wheeler* 
Bucyrus-Erie* 
Rockwell Manufacturing* 
Continental Motors* 
U.S. Industries 
Stanley Works* 
Harnischfeger* 
Dravo* 
Cummins Engine 
United Engineering & 

Foundry 
Bliss (E.W.) 

Total 


2,220 
10,328 
5,200 
358,917 


METAL FABRICATORS 


American Can 
Continental Can 

A. 0. Smith* 

Grinnell* 

U.S. Pipe and Foundry* 
General Cable’ 
Gillette* 

H. K. Porter* 

Keystone Steel & Wire* 
Crown Cork & Seal : 
Anaconda Wire & Cable* 


American Chain & Cable* .. 
Walworth* es 
Harsco 
National Can* 

Total 


4,606 
239,070 
MOVIES 


Loew’'s* 

American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres 

Twentieth Century-Fox* 

Paramount Pictures* 

Stanley Warner* 

Warner Brothers* 

Columbia Pictures 

Universal Pictures 

National Theatres* ‘ 

Total a 131,803 


NATURAL GAS 


El Paso 

Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Columbia Gas System* 

Texas Eastern Transmission 
American 

United Gas* 

Pacific Lighting* 
Consolidated* 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke* 
Transcontinental Pipe Line 
Northern 

Lone Star Gas* 

Panhandle Eastern 
Southern* 

Texas Gas Transmission 
National Fuel Gas* 
Northern Illinois Gas 

Texas Illinois Pipeline 
Brooklyn Union Gas* 
Oklahoma 

Colorado Interstate Gas 
Mississippi River Fuel* 
Washington Gas Light* 
Mountain Fuel Supply* 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas* 
Equitable Gas 
Montana-Dakota Utilities 12'681 


*No duplication between common 
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Laclede Gas ‘ 21,070 , 
Southern Union Gas : Not Available 
Central Electric & Gas 13,275 
Houston . ‘ 4,870 
United Gas improvement 26,560 
Atlanta Gas Light .. 7,911 
Gas Service’ 14,691 
Kansas-Nebraska 7,218 
Minneapolis Gas +t 636 
Suburban Propane Gas 4,010 
Total 1 061 ,251 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Aluminium Ltd.* 
Anaconda 
Kennecott Copper* 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem 
Reynolds Metals 
int. Nickel of Canada* 
Phelps Dodge* 
Amer. Smeiting & Refining 
National Lead 
American Metal Climax 
Cerro de Pasco* 
Magma Copper” 
New Jersey Zinc* 
Revere Copper & Brass* 
Copper Range* 
Scovill Mfg 
St. Joseph Lead” 
U. S. Smelting Ref. & ¥ 
Bridgeport Brass 
Steep Rock Iron Mine 
Vanadium Corp. of ¢ 
Calumet & Hecla 
Eagle-Picher* 

Total 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


IBM* 

National Cash Register” 
Burroughs 

Royal McBee 
Addressograph Multigraph* 
Underwood* 


Total 123,450 


dll 


N.J.)* 


~ 
be 
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Standard Oil 
Gulf* 


Socony Mobil* 
Texas Co.* 
Standard Oil (ind.)* 
Standard Oil of Calif." 
Humble Oil & Refining* 
Phillips Petroleum* 
Sinclair* 
Shell* , 
Cities Service* 
Creole Petroleum” 
Tidewater 
Atlantic Refining’ 
Union of Calif.* 
Sun Oil* 
Continental Oil* 
Sunray Mid-Continent 
Pure Oil* 
Standard Oil 
Skelly Oil* 
Richfield Oii* 
Ohio Oii* 
Superior Oil* 
Ashland Oil & Refining 
Getty Oil* 
Amerada Petroleum” 
Kerr-McGee Oil 
Signal Oil and Gas* 
Standard Oil (Kentucky)* 
Champlin Oil & Refining 
Venezuelan Oil* 
Arkansas Fuel Oi! 
Monterey Oil* 
Honolulu Oil* 
Seaboard Oil* 
Dethi-Taylor 
Plymouth Oil* 
Anderson-Prichard Oil* 
Shamrock Oil & Gas* 
General American (Texas 
Kern County Land* 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
Hancock Oil* 
Buckeye Pipe Line* 
South Penn Oil* 
Union Oil & Gas (La 
Barber Oil* 

Tota! 
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1,930 
2,315,375 


& preferred stockholders 


PAPER & PULP 


International Paper* 
Crown Zellerbach* 
St. Regis Paper 
Scott Paper . 
Kimberly-Clark" . 
West Virginia P. & P.* 
Container Corp. .. 
Union Bag-Camp* 
Mead Corp.* 
Champion Paper .... 
Fibreboard Paper Prod 
Great Northern Paper 
Minnesota and Ontario* 
Consolidated Water* 
Brown Co.* 
Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Oxford Paper 
Bemis Brothers Bag 
Lily-Tulip Cup 

Total 256,485 


PUBLISHING 


‘nc.* 
Sonsolidated* 


RAILROADS 


Pennsylvania Railroad” 
New York Central* 
Canadian Pacific 
Southern Pacific* 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Union Pacific* 
Baltimore and Ohio* 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Northern Pacific* 
Great Northern* 
Missouri Pacific* 
Southern Railway* 
illinois Centrai* . 
Louisville & Nashville* 
Norfolk and Western* 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 

St. Paul & Pacific’ 
Chicago & North Western’. 
Atlantic Coast Line . 
Chi., Rock Island & Pac.* 
N.Y., Chi. & St. Louis* 
N.Y., New Haven & Hartford 
Erie Railroad* 
Reading Co. 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
Seaboard Air Line* 
Delaware, Lackawanna 

& Western* 
Wabash 
Boston & Maine 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas* 
Cleveland, Cincinnati 

Chicago & St. Louis 

Texas & Pacific* 
Western Maryland 
Lehigh Valley* 

Denver & Rio Grande West.* 
Virginian* 

Delaware & Hudson* 

St. Louis Southwestern* 
Kansas City Southern 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie* 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio* . 
Western Pacific* ... 
Central of New Jersey* 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 

& Sault Ste. Marie* 
Central of Georgia* . ; 
Cincinnati, New Orleans 

& Texas Pacific* ‘we 
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Chicago Great Western ... 3,665 
Chicago & —. Winois* 
Colorado & South 
International Ralweys 
of Central America 
Maine Central 
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Sears, Roebuck* 
or Ward 


os 


~ 


Federated Dept. Stores* 
S. S. Kresge* 

R. H. Macy & Co.* 
Gimbel Brothers 
Marshall Field 

W. T. Grant 

Associated Dry Goods* 
~*~ Stores 


J. J. Newberry 

Rexall Drug* 

G. C. Murphy* 

en sel Auto Supply 
Bullock’ 

Mercantile Stores* ... 
Broadway-Hale Stores* 
The Hecht Company 
Gamble-Skogmo .. 
Bond Stores* 

Lerner Stores 

Butler Bros. 

Walgreen* 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx ... 
McCrory Stores 

H. L. Green* 
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RUBBER 
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Goodyear* 
Firestone* 
U. S. Rubber .... pauls 
B. F. Goodrich* ‘ae 
General Tire & Rubber .... 
Armstron. 


+. 4 > 4.4.4 
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SHIPPING & SHIPBUILDING 


United States Lines 

American President Lines*. 

Moore-McCormack Lines* 

Matson Navigation* 

American Export Lines* ... 

Newport News ne 
& Dry Dock* .... 

Todd Shipyards* 

American Commercial Barge 


SHOES & LEATHER 


International Shoe* 

General Shoe ... 

Brown Shoe* 

Endicott Johnson 
Total 


SOAP 


Procter & Gamble 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Avon Products .... 


STEEL & IRON 


United States Stee!* 
Bethlehem Steel* 
Republic Steel* 
Jones & Laughlin* 
Armco Steei* 


*No duplication between common & preferred stockholders. +Figure not 
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National Steel* 

Inland Steei* 

bs ne ag wed Sheet & Tube* 
Kaiser Ste 

Wheeling Steeié 

Colorado Fuel & iron 


M. 

Crucible Steel*, |. 
Granite City Steel 
Pittsburgh Steel 
Cleveland-Cliffs iron 
Lone Star Steel* 
Interlake iron* 
Detroit Steel 

Acme Steel* .... 
Sharon Steel* 


Lukens Steei* 
Barium Steei* 
Alan Wood* 


TEXTILES 


Burlington industries ... 
J. P. Stevens* 
United Merchants* .. 
M. Lowenstein & Sons* 
Textron, inc. 
Cannon Mills* 
Dan River Mills .. 
Cone Milis* ... 
Beaunit Milis* ... 
Botany Mills . 
West Point Mfg.* 
American Enka* 
Kendall Co. 
Cluett, Peabody 
Riegel Textile 
Bibb 
Berkshire Hathaway" 
Pepperell Mfg.* 

Total . 


TOBACCO 


American Tobacco 


Pn ‘Lorillard . 
Consolidated Cigar tt 
Total 


TRANSPORTATION 


Greyhound Corp. 

Phi adelphia sree 

Hertz Corp.* 

Consolidated Freightways* 
Total 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Kaiser Industries* 
American Express* 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg 
Ogden Corp.* 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Penn-Texas . : 
Remington Arms 
Carborundum Co.* 
List industries 
Automatic Canteen 
Total . 


UTILITIES 


Pacific Gas & Electric .. 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y... 
Commonwealth Edison* .. 
American Electric Power* .. 
American & Foreign Power“ 
Detroit Edison* 

Public Service Elec. & Gas* 
Southern Calif. Edison* ... 
Southern Co. 

Niagara Mohawk Power .... 
Philadelphia Electric 
Consumers Power* 

General Public Utilities* 
Middie South Utilities* 
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11,150 
3,068 
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Texas Utilities 
Central & South West* . 
New England Elec. System* 
pd ad ‘Electric & Power .. 
Ohio Edi 
Ponneyivante Power & Light 
Union Electric 
West Penn Electric* 
Northern States Power* 
Georgia Power . 
Ohio Power .... 
Duke Power .. 
Long Island Lighting 
Appalachian Power* 
Baltimore Gas & Electric* 
Alabama Power’ 
Public Service of indiana 
Duquesne Light . ; 
Florida Power & Light .... 
Wisconsin Electric Power .. 
Cleveland Elec. Illuminating 
Shawinigan Water & Power 
Illinois Power ; 
Houston Lighting & Power... 
Boston Edison 
New York State Elec. & Gas 
Northern indiana Pub. Serv. 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Pacific Power & Light 
American Water Works 
Connecticut Light & Power 
Potomac Electric Power 
Guif States Utilities 
Public Service of Colorado 
West Penn Power ... ; 
Carolina Power & Light 
indiana & Michigan Elec 
Columbus & Southern 
Ohio Electric .. 
Dayton Power & Light 
Arkansas Power & Light* 
idaho Power* 
Kansas City Power & Light. . 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Central Maine Power 
Florida Power .. 
Utah Power & Light* 
Southwestern Public Serv 
Rochester Gas & Electric 
San Diego Gas & Electric 
Washington Water Power* 
S. Carolina Elec. & Gas 
Central ili. Public Service 
Central Power & Light* 
Montana Power 
Louisville Gas & Electric* 
New England Power 
Delaware Power & Light 
Indianapolis Power & Light 
Metropolitan Edison* 
Toledo Edison 
Portiand General Electric* 
Dallas Power & Light 
Arizona Public Service 
Jersey Central Power & Lt.* 
Wisconsin Power & Light 
oy | Utilities 
Kansas Power & Light 
Calif. Oregon Power* 
Puget Sound Power & Light* 
New Orleans Public Service 
Public Service of N. H 
Kaneas Gas & Electric 
lowa Power & Light 
Atlantic City Electric 
Monongahela Power 
Wisconsin Public Service 
California Electric Power* 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec 
Central Illinois Light 
New England Gas & Elec 
Tampa Electric 
Minnesota Power & Light* 
lowa Elec. Light & Power 
lowa-tilinois Gas & Elec.* 
Hartford Electric Light 
lowa Public Service 
Orange & Rockland Utilities 
Western Mass. Cos. . 
interstate Power 
United iliuminating* 
Eastern Utilities Assocs 
Connecticut Power 
California Water Service 
Scranton-Spring Brook 
Water Service 
Southern indiana Gas & Elec. 
Central Iilinois Elec. & Gas 
New Jersey Power & Light* 
Total 2° 


WATCHES & OPTICAL GOODS 


American Optical* 

Bulova Watch* . 

Bausch & Lomb 

General Time 
Teta 


included in total % change—1956 not available. 
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OIL 


PREMATURE 
PARTY 


Some of those oil industry 
self-congratulations may have 
been a little premature. 


Over the few months, oilmen 
have been cheerfully slapping each 
other’s backs in a mood of self-con- 
gratulation. Explanation: their re- 
markable unity in preventing over- 
production. In the first quarter of 
this year, inventories of crude oil and 
gasoline had soared to dangerously 
high levels. Whenever that had hap- 
pened in the past, oilmen usually kept 
flooding the market with more oil, all 
the while talking about the need for 
cutting back. This year, however, they 
finally managed to close the barn door 
before the horse was gone. 

Another Door? By last month, how- 
ever, some of the smiles had begun 
to fade. It began to appear that they 
had closed one door only to open an- 
other. Certain that their problems 
were over, optimistic refiners as early 
as midsummer had begun pulling as 
much high-profit gasoline as possible 
out of a barrel of crude oil. In the 
process, they let inventories of the 
less profitable home heating oils drop 
to a point at least 17 million barrels 
below normal. “Refiners here,” -said 
Robert W. McDowell, president of the 
D-X Sunray Oil Co., last month, “had 
a false of security that the 
inventory problems of 
the past had been solved.” 

Actually, they had been worsened 
by a considerable margin. With the 
leaves now starting to fall from the 
trees, motorists will cut down their 
purchases of gasoline in favor of 
heating oil. Meaning, of course, that 
will find themselves with at 
least 10 million barrels too many of 


past 


sense 
troublesome 


oilmen 


D-X SUNRAY’S McDOWELL: 
“..a false sense of security” 


gasoline and not nearly enough heat- 
ing oil. 

The Dilemma. Nor can they merely 
cut back their gasoline runs and pro- 
duce more heating oil. The refiners 
can, it is true, alter their output to 
some extent. Over the past few 
months, for example, they have raised 
their gasoline yield from 49.1% of a 
barrel of crude to nearly 53%. But not 
all of the remainder is heating oil; 
kerosene, residual fuel and other 
products also remain. It is still not 
possible to produce a gallon of heat- 
ing oil without simultaneously turn- 
ing out two gallons of gasoline. 

So oilmen now may find themselves 
faced with a kind of industrial Hob- 
son’s choice, which could well slash 
earnings again. Neither choice is 
very pleasant. Either they may have 
to disappoint some heating customers, 
or they can risk a gasoline price war. 
Particularly concerned about the di- 
lemma are such big refiners as So- 
cony Mobil, Sinclair and Standard 
Oil of Indiana. “Unless the industry 
does something fast,” comments one 
oilman, “it may not be quite as pleas- 
ant a winter as we thought it would 


be.” 





BAKING BREAD IN THE WARD KITCHEN: 
on the West Coast, the situation was considerably yeastier 


24 


BAKING 


THE FALLEN LOAF 


Here’s one company whose 
reputation for recession-re- 
sistance has gone mighty stale. 


As a baker of bread and cakes, Man- 
hattan’s Ward Baking Co.* is sixth 
largest in the U.S. Under its Tip- 
Top label it sells no less than $100- 
million worth of baked goods every 
year. But last month big baker Ward 
pulled a sadly fallen fiscal loaf from 
its corporate oven. 

Ward’s dozen directors (including 
famed corporate doctor Abraham 
Sonnabend) filed soberly from their 
suite, announced they had 
Ward’s dividend for the first time 
since 1945. For the first six months 
of 1958 the company had earned a 
mere 30c against 76c in 1957. “Since 
earnings were below the dividend 
rate,” declared President Robert 
Arnold Jackson, “it seemed prudent 
to preserve cash for the company’s 
extensive modernization program be- 
gun last fall.” 

Wall Streeters who had picked 
Ward as a defensive sure thing were 
sorely beset. Wasn't baking a vir- 
tually recession-proof industry? A 
man could give up his automobile, so 
the argument ran, but had to feed his 
children. “We’re the most heavily 
concentrated of the big bakers in 
those metropolitan areas hardest hit 
by the slump,” explained Treasurer 
Lowell R. Comfort. “In Birmingham, 
Detroit or Gary, a worker will eat the 
heels of his bread before he goes out 
to buy a new loaf.” 


passed 


But Comfort was optimistic about 
Ward’s third and fourth quarters 
“The kids are going back to school, 
and I’m keeping my fingers and toes 
crossed,” said he. Also expected to 
help: the shutting down last July of 
Ward’s money-losing Boston plant. 

Even so, Ward’s second half would 
probably do no better than to pull the 
company up to 90c or so for the year, 
worst postwar performance for the 
No. Six baker in a rough, bitterly 
competitive industry. Ward had only 
one explanation. “We are still selling 
only east of the Mississippi,” sighed 
Comfort. “Out on the Coast, I hea 
earnings are pretty yeasty.” Just 
how yeasty, rival Continental Baking, 
heavy in the West, was to show a few 
days later. Far from cutting its divi- 
dend, Continental raised its 50c pay- 
out by a nickel. 


*Ward Baking Co. Traded NYSE. Current 
price: 1112. Price range (1958): high, 14; low, 
114g. Dividend (1957): $1. Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: 50c. Earnings per share (1957): $1.40 
on assets: $29.4 million. Ticker symbol 
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there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


The newscaster who brings a summary of the 
day’s events appears alone on this screen, but be- 
hind him—unseen by the TV audience—are thou- 
sands of men and women who made his program 
possible. They include the people who designed 
and built the facilities of TV transmission, cam- 
eramen, technicians, script writers, directors, 
producers, newsmen throughout the world, and 
many others. 

Producing gasolene is like that. To provide the 
motor fuel which flows from pump to car requires 
a host of people who must find and produce the 

Behind the performers on crude oil, refine it, test it in laboratories, trans- 
even the simplest television port it to distributing points, and finally deliver 
show is at least one writer, it to the station tanks to await the customer's 
producer, director, camera 
crew, prop man and engineer 

to say nothing of the fantas- § 
tic network of electronic equip- leading oil companies, all this required a capital 


ment that transmits their investment of more than $179,000,000 in 1957 
efforts to you. alone. It is money well invested, for petroleum 


order to “fill ‘er up.” 


In the case of Cities Service, one of the nation’s 


products are vital to n cern living second only in 
importance to food itself. 
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Root crops flourish where 
a river runs north 


In all the United States there is just one major river that flows north. 
This is the Red River of the North, forming the boundary between 
North Dakota and Minnesota. 

The Red River Valley boasts an incredibly fertile soil and is 
blessed with adequate rainfall. The valley’s soil and climate are ideal 
for root crops— potatoes, sugar beets and onions. 

The entire Red River Valley, with its prosperous farms, busy food 
plants and thriving commercial enterprises is served by an effective 
network of Great Northern Railway lines. It’s our job to move 
these bounteous root crops speedily and economically to market. 
To do this requires specialized shipping “know-how” —developed 
by our agricultural transportation experts. 

Do you have a shipping problem that needs expert attention and 
analysis? Why not share it with us? Write or call W. E. Nicholson, 
General Freight Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Industrial and commercial opportunities await progressive busi- 
ness men in the Red River Valley. And sites for plants or warehouses 
are available for lease or sale. For information, refer to E. N. Duncan, 
Director, Industrial and Agricultural Development Department, Great 
Northern Railway, Saint Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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Great Northern’s Red River 


Streamlined Passenger Service, Daily Each Way Between Grand Forks and 
Fargo, North Dakota, and the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
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APPLIANCES 


LONG ON SALES, 
SHORT ON PROFITS 


As a salesman, Admiral 

Corp.’s Ross Siragusa has few 

peers. But, stockholders 

want to know, where are the 
profits? 





ApMInAL Corp.’s* dapper President 
Ross D. Siragusa makes no claims to 
having done much to pioneer televi- 
sion. But when TV was ready, the 
onetime low-priced radio maker lost 
little time getting into the business, 
took just six years to become the 
U.S.” No. One producer of sets. As 
a salesman he had few peers. When 
such pioneering competitors as Du- 
mont were emphasizing quality and 
losing their shirts, Ross Siragusa bel- 
ligerently and brilliantly emphasized 
quantity, went out after a mass mar- 
ket and got it. In 1954 Chicago’s 
Admiral actually out-produced such 
formidable competitors as RCA and 
Philco. 

Buyers’ Market. But the pennywise 
merchandising strategy that had pro- 
duced brilliant results during the 
postwar television boom failed la- 
mentably to pay when the TV sellers’ 
market ended around 1955. Then it 
became the turn of the higher-priced 
producers, Zenith and Magnavox es- 
pecially. It was no longer enough to 
produce and sell sets. The trick now 
was to turn a profit. 

After hitting a postwar 
1950, Admiral’s fortunes went stead- 
ily downhill, as its radio and home 
appliance lines fell afoul the same 
marketing difficulties as beset tele- 
vision. Siragusa set about stepping 
up Admiral’s operating efficiency. He 
consolidated home appliances at Ad- 
miral’s Galesburg plant, television set 
production and warehousing at Har- 
vard, Ill., radio production in Chi- 
cago. He also began automating his 
home appliance production. But Ad- 
miral’s profit margins continued to 
contract, and with them its profits 
(see chart). 

The Shrunken Dollar. To make things 
worse, Siragusa had branched out 
into color television and molded plas- 
tics, lost $1 million a year on each. 
By the end of 1957, Admiral’s once 
jaunty profits had shrunk to one 
twentieth of their 1950 peak. 

On a 25% decline in sales to $173 
million, his profits dropped to just 
over %ec on the sales dollar. With 

*Admiral Corp. Traded NYSE. Current 

rice: 123g. Price range (1958): high, 123, 
ow, 7. Dividend (1957): none. Indicated 1958 
payout: none. Earnings per share (1957): 


4ic. Total assets: $102.1 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: 


peak in 
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profits in a tailspin, Siragusa grudg- 
ingly scrapped Admiral’s 13-year-old 
dividend, and its stock roller-coasted 
from a 1955 high of 30% to a low late 
last year of 614, its lowest price in a 
decade. 

There was plenty of talk about an 
imminent turn-around in Admiral’s 
income, but it never seemed to come. 
In 1958, Admiral’s profits turned from 
bad to worse. In the first half, 1957's 
$221,336 profit was converted into a 
$407,180 loss even though = sales 
dropped but 5% (to $77 million). 

Admiral’s sales picture, in fact, was 
remarkably good. Second-quarte 


Sales (Millions of Dollars) 


WRONG WAY 


No matter what seems to happen 
to Admiral’s sales, whether they go 
up or down. 
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sales, Siragusa pointed out, had 
topped those of 1957, and he ex- 
pected the third quarter to equal 
1957’s, the fourth quarter to top 1957's 
by a large margin. “At present,” said 
he, “sales are only limited by produc- 
tion ability, and lack of inventories.” 
All phases of Admiral’s sales, in fact, 
were picking up in marked fashion, 
and its hi-fi and home 
were booming. 
Liquidation Losses. But would 1958 
simply add up to another year that 
would be long on sales but short on 
profits? Siragusa insists it will not. 
The first-half loss resulted not from 
Admiral’s manufacturing operations, 
he comments, but from its decision 
to liquidate its long-profitless Molded 
Products Division to the tune of 
$400,000. 
“Our 


freezer sales 


operating margins,” he adds, 


“have actually widened 
partly because of higher operating 
efficiency, partly because prices have 
improved, and partly because we've 
sloughed off our profitless divisions, 
among them color television.” 

Siragusa thinks this all adds up to 
a major turn in Admiral’s fortunes. 
“We'll make more money,” vows he, 
“than we ever have before.” The way 
Admiral’s common stock was acting, 
moreover, Wall Street seemed to be 
tuned in to Siragusa’s message. At 
month’s end, it was selling near 13% 
a share, its high for the year. 


this year, 


CHEMICALS 


DIVERSITY IN 
ADVERSITY 


With no illusions as to what 
Wall Street thinks about his 
company, Olin Mathieson’s 
Stanley Osborne is out to 
prove Wall Street wrong. 


once described the 
sprawling Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.* as “a very fine company which 
is not quite sure where it is going.” 
When it was founded in 1954 from a 
merger of John Olin’s Olin Industries 
and Thomas Nichols’ Mathieson 
Chemical, it was already conglomerate 
enough to satisfy the diversification 
urges of several ordinary 
It was partly a chemical company, 
partly an ethical drug company 
(Squibb) and partly a brass and cop- 
per fabricator 


A COMPETITOR 


companies 


with sidelines in arms, 
ammunition and paper. Later Olin 
Mathieson took two more major 
plunges. In 1956 it moved into alumi- 
num, started building a $250-million 
plant at Clarington, Ohio in partner- 
ship with Revere Copper & Brass 
It also went in for solid propellant 
fuels in a big way, invested $9 million 
for a new plant and starting-up ex- 
penses to make boron 

Did Olin Mathieson have 
irons in the fire? To many 
tor it appeared that Even in 
1956, with chemical stocks at their 
all-time high, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal fetched just 18 times its then 
current earnings. In those days com- 
petitor du Pont sold for 29 times 
earnings and Dow 38 times. As Olin 
Mathieson President (since May, 1957) 
Stanley deJongh Osborne later put it 
Wall Street still 


very group ol 


too many 
an iInves- 
Way 


“I’m afraid regards 


us aS a loose diverse 


*Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. Traded 
IYSE. Current price: 37. Price range (1958) 
high, 4312; low, 31'2. Dividend (1957) $2 
Indicated 1958 payout $1.50. Earnings per 
share (1957): $2.67. Total assets: $782.3 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: OLM 





OLIN MATHIESON’S OSBORNE: 
this year is a “clean out year” 


companies and interests, too spread 
out to be well managed.” 

Clean Out Year. Last month with- 
out quite admitting that the Street’s 
suspicions were at all well founded, 
Stanley Osborne set about making 
Olin Mathieson more like a company 
that knew exactly where it was going. 
Osborne let it be known that 1958 was 
going to be “clean out year” at the 
$792-million firm. ‘“We’re hoping,” 
explained Walter F. O’Connell, Os- 
borne’s vice president for finance, “to 
get rid of everything that is not re- 
lated to metals, drugs, chemicals, 
packaging and energy.” Osborne and 
O’Connell were keeping silent about 
what they intended to get rid of, but 
they were taking hard looks last 
month at the cost, profit and profit 
potential of each item in the com- 
pany’s seven-product line with a view 
to discarding anything that doesn’t 
measure up. Says a top Osborne aide: 
“We'll sell off everything that has a 
small profit potential or just halt its 
output.” He notes that the company 
already has sold off or abandoned 
production of roller skates, perfumes 
and its Bradley plastic containers. 
Right now, presumably, the company 
is doing some hard thinking about its 
flashlights and batteries and its mi- 
nority stockholdings in such firms as 
Thiokol, Marquardt Aircraft and Mc- 
Graw Engineering. 

Osborne and O'Connell were doing 
some housekeeping on their ledgers 
as well. During the first half of 1958, 
Osborne charged off no less than $4.5 
million to starting-up losses on new 
plants and the cost of keeping up still 
idle new plants. Combined with 
slumping sales, the 34c a share in 
write-offs dropped Olin Mathieson’s 
first-half earnings to 74c a share, a 
distressingly sharp from the 
$1.48 of last year. 

Despite the high cost, Osborne is 
determined te continue tidying up 
Olin Mathieson’s corporate house. 


drop 


28 


During the second half, he expects to 
charge off another $10.3 million in 
deferred operating expenses, which 
represent an accumulation of charges 
from the years when Olin Mathieson 
was building its huge new plants. 

No Basic Change. But no one really 
expects Stanley Osborne’s trimming 
and pruning to change the fundamen- 
tal diversity of big Olin Mathieson. 
It will still be a combination chemist- 
druggist-metalmaker-metal _fabrica- 
tor and packager. And as befits such 
a conglomerate, Olin Mathieson is get- 
ting some help this year from its very 
diversity. Its drugmaking Squibb di- 
vision, which chips in some 20% of 
sales volume, is currently having the 
best year in its history. The packag- 
ing division is beginning to do better. 
So, too, is aluminum. 

When Osborne is finished will Olin 
Mathieson still be too diverse? Diver- 
sity has had its ups and, more recent- 
ly, its downs as a corporate fad. But 
fads aside, diversity is neither a good 
thing nor a bad thing—in itself. It all 
depends on whether the new entity 
works. The basic question: Has the 
company the management skill and 
the capital to do well all the things it 
tries to do? Slimmed down by Stan- 
ley Osborne and with some stag- 
gering startup costs well behind it, 
Olin Mathieson may yet prove that 
it has enough of both to do the jobs it 
has set about to do. 


MINING 


THE MEDICINE 
MAN 


Oil and water—rain water— 
were mixing well for promo- 
ter Lew Harder last month. 


“Pray for rain!” Like a Hopi con- 
jurer, President Lewis Bradley Hard- 
er, 39, exhorted his shareholders at 
the annual meeting of New York’s 
$22.3-million South American Gold & 
Platinum Co.* last month to pray for 
an end to the drought which plagued 
his water-powered Colombian mines. 
Big, bouncy Lew Harder, scion of a 
big brokerage family (Harris Upham 
& Co.), an ex-customer’s man turned 
corporate doctor, had won control of 
the mining operation from the Adolph 
Lewisohn group in 1954, run net up 
from 87c per share to $1.79 last year. 
But Harder was less than his bubbly 
self as he reported SGP’s net for the 
first six months down from 95c to 15c 


*South American Gold & Platinum Co 
Traded NYSE. Current price: 833s. Price range 
(1958): high, 10%,; low, 67,3. Dividend (1957) 
30c. Indicated 1958 pavout: 30c plus 5% 
stock. Earnings per share (1957): $1.79. Total 
assets: $22.3 million. Ticker symbol: SGP 


as sales crashed from $7.9 million to 
$3.5 million. “We were hit by a freak 
dry spell,” groaned he. “It crippled 
our hydro power and lost us 30,000 
ounces of gold—a good 35c per share.” 

But early this month, Harder’s 
prayers seemed to be answered. Rains 
came to Colombia and his mines 
chugged up again. At month’s end 
they were struggling to regain their 
former average operating income rate 
of 35°, which makes it plain why Lew 
Harder likes Latin America. “Our 
second half will show an improve- 
ment,” he predicted, “but the year as 
a whole will be disappointing.” 

Yet while Harder’s dredging and 
digging outlook was none too bright 
this year, his most unusual SGP in- 
vestment looked better. SGP owns 
184,000 shares—almost one _ third-“6f” 
the Big Board’s International Mining 
Corp., formerly a sick retail chain 
called National Department Stores 
Under the aegis of Harder and his 
close associate Edward Merkle’s 
Pennroad Corp., National sold off 
most of its red-ink stores, converting 
brick & mortar and slow-selling goods 
into mining investments symbolized 
by its change of name. 

The Big Play-Off. Early this month, 
Harder announced a big move for 
IMC. “We have just completed ne- 
gotiations,” he revealed, “for IMC to 
buy Barbara Hutton’s and Waterford 
Oil’s 25% interest in gas royalties 
covering 294,000 acres in Louisiana.” 

Harder admits he is no oil man. 
Why, then, IMC’s oil play? Lew Hard- 
er was looking for ways to put the 
old company’s tax losses to use. 
“When IMC finally sells its last Pitts- 
burgh store, there’ll be $5-$6 million 
in tax losses altogether. We'll use it to 
shelter our royalty income for years.” 
With rain pouring down in the Colom- 
bian hills and oil bubbling up in the 
Louisiana bayous, Promoter Lew 
Harder and his assorted ventures 
seemed well on their way to pros- 
perity last month. 


SGP’S HARDER: 


he has a tax-loss umbrella 
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Wonder 
of the World 


The Ida Cason Callaway Gardens in western Georgia is 
a non-profit 2,500-acre paradise of tall trees, cool lakes, 
wildflowers and sunshine. 25,000 people, motoring an 
average distance of one hundred miles, find beauty here 
on a sunny weekend. They boat and they swim. They 
bask on clean white sand—19,000 tons of it, hauled in to 
carpet a crescent of lake shore. They play golf, they pic- 
nic and they stroll along miles of flower-studded paths. 

One project now under construction is the open-air 
dining pavilion, shown in the drawing. The pavilion 
will be beautiful and amazing, because the giant, con- 
crete-covered umbrellas seem to be engineering impossi- 
bilities. They are designed not only to be uniquely 
beautiful, but to serve pleasure seekers for generations to 
come. And to be sure that they do, they will be built of 
USS steel and Universal Atlas cement for exceptional 
strength and durability. 
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BURROUGHS 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 
ON CIVILIAN JOBS ALONE 
ALREADY TOTAL 278 
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Defense Also Taps Burroughs Electronic 


FIRM’S RESEARCH 
SPURS ADP ADVANCES 





DETROIT — Burroughs 
fast pace in electronics has, 
in a remarkably short time, re- 
sulted in 273 civilian installa- 
tions of the firm’s giant, medium 








and small electronic computers. 

In addition, U. S. Defense 
has already called on Burroughs 
to produce well over $400 
million worth of electronic data 
processing and digital communi- 
cations equipment. Applications: 
Everything from guiding 15,000- 
mph ballistic missiles such as 








Atlas to processing intricate | 
data in such vital defense sys- 
tems as SAGE air defense. 
UNMATCHED ADP LINE 
Hard at work along with the 
computers in both civilian and 
defense installations are mem- 
bers of the Burroughs family of 
input-output equipment—biggest 
in the automatic data processing 
field. These include high-speed 
input and read-out devices, 
many types of punched paper 
and magnetic tape equipment, 








electronic filing systems, and 
equipment for high-speed proc- 
essing of punched cards. 

In all, the far-ranging 
Burroughs data processing 
equipment line is a resoundingly 
successful result of the firm’s 
comprehensive, long-range re- 
search program. Spearheaded 
by 3,500 scientific, engineering 
and support personnel, the pro- 
gram’s goal is the continuing 
creation of even more advanced 
data processing equipment, in 
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“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems 





Why all the activity in New England Electric? 









































63 WAYS TO CORNER THE BRAIN MARKET 


As today’s complex industrial world openly competes for the 
ablest college graduates, New England’s 63 colleges and universities 
provide a deep reservoir of trained young people ready to “brain 
power’’ thousands of busy New England industrial firms. These bright 
youngsters enjoy this invigorating mental and physical climate, then 


are permanently attracted by the wide variety of career opportunities 
open to them. 


a : Plastics, electronics, nucleonics are but a few of the exciting new 
Hew Englands Largest 


fields where new careers—and new profits—are made in the new 


A note to our Area Develop- New England. 
ment Department, Room C, 


441 Stuart Street, Boston All this means good living and profit to New Englanders —and 
16, will bring you prompt 


iatummatiancheutased tow profit, too, for farsighted folks in other sections of the country who 
England plant locations. have investments in New England business and industry. 
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FOODS 


HOMOGENIZED 
PROFITS 


In a year of evaporating cor- 
porate profits, Pet Milk’s 
contented stockholders are 
more contented than ever. 


Some 1,350 stockholders of St. Louis, 
Missouri’s $62.4-million assets Pet 
Milk Co.* had good reason to wear a 
look of utter contentment last month. 
President Robert Louis Latzer of the 
$185-million (sales) milk and dairy 
products company had just reaped a 
rich bonanza. Earnings were up from 
a skimmed $1.79 per share in the first 
half of 1957 to a homogenized 
$2.52 this year. Recession or not, 
babies must have their bottles, tots 
their ice cream cones and grown ups 
their bread-and-butter—and Pet Milk 
is always zealous to sell its share. 
Latzer’s first half showing, in fact, 
was the best since recession-struck 
1954. 

Actually, however, the recession 
had very little to do with it. Bob 
Latzer could thank the weatherman 
for his good showing. Throughout 
most of the Midwest, where Latzer 
buys the bulk of his milk, it was a 
relatively dry spring and early sum- 
mer. Result: a poor grass crop and 
lower milk production. This meant 
that Pet did not have to take surplus 
milk off the hands of its farmer sup- 
pliers—as it often has to do in order 
to keep the supply channels open. 
“This year for a change,” explains 
Bob Latzer, “we weren’t stuck with 
milk we didn’t want.” 

Not all of 1958 has been creamy for 
Bob Latzer. His first quarter per- 
formance was pretty thin. Severe 
winter weather cut his earnings down 
from 66c last year to 29c in 1958. But 
Pet Milk really got in the mood as the 
leaner cows helped it to a tail-swish- 
ing $2.23 second quarter, up from $1.23 
the year before. So late last month, 
uncowed by recession and clanging 
his bell loudly, Bob Latzer cut the 
tape at his new Greenville, Illinois 
laboratory, hopefully designed to 
squeeze even more liquid profits into 
his corporate pail. 

By early this month, Wall Streeters 
fascinated by PET’s highly condensed 
capitalization (the Latzer, Meyer and 
Kaeser families control some 300,000 
of the 462,000 common shares out- 
standing) had traded up the few float- 
ing shares to a year’s high of $67. 

*Pet Milk Co. Traded NYSE. Current price 
6615. Price range (1958): high, 67; low, 50 
Dividend (1957): S2 plus 5% stock. Indicated 
$1.60. Earnings per share 


1958 payout ‘ 
$4.89. Total assets: $62.4 million. Ticker sym- 


bol: PET 
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GM’S CURTICE, DONNER, BRADLEY, 


GORDON (L. TO R.): 


a different kind of drive, horsepower and transmission 


MANAGEMENT 


AUTOMATIC SHIFT 


After a fast five-year drive, 
Harlow Curtice turns the big 
GM wheel over to Fred Don- 
ner, whose forte is finance. 





DETROIT’S normally supercharged as- 
sembly lines last month slowed to low 
gear, as the auto industry shut down 
to prepare for its annual model 
changeover. But at General Motors 
the talk was not so much about the 
look of the new models as the cut of 
the new man in GM’s driver's seat, 
who now had his hand on the biggest 
wheel in all U.S. industry. 


For months at 3044 West Grand 


PET MILK’S LATZER: 


thanks were due the weatherman 


GM's Detroit 
headquarters, it had been no secret 
that on reaching his 65th birthday, 
Harlow Curtice would bow out. Into 
retirement with him would also go 
Albert Bradley, 67, the GM chairman 
who succeeded Alfred P 

1956. But in what may go 
auto circles as Donner’s Pass 


Boulevard, cavernous 


Sloan in 
down in 
the ap- 
pointment of suave, silver-haired Fred 
Donner to not one, but two posts came 
as something of a stunne) 
Capable Fred Donne: 
places from his former job as execu- 
tive vice president to GM’s awesome 
chairmanship, will serve as the com- 
pany’s top man and, significantly, hold 
the chair of its powerful finance com- 
mittee. Elected to fill the presidency 
Group Vice President (body and as- 
sembly) John F. Gordon, 58, who, in 
point of GM 
Donner by three years (35 to 32) 
President Gordon, an Annapolis man 


jumped two 


service, actually tops 


(22) who came up through enginee: 
ing (Allison engines), will also chai: 
GM's policy 
which is responsible for the day-to- 


operations committee, 
day running of the company’s business 
affairs 
punch 


GM's new one-two personne! 
8 ho 
will see to costs and sales, and overses 
dolla 

smart Donner, whose forte is finance 

Oldtime Detroiters feel GM will now 
revert to the Sloan-Knudsen 
doing business, with production and 


production-wise Gordon 


dealer-distributor relations 


choo! o 


finance directed by two different ex 
perts In addition to 30-odd vears wit! 
GM, Donne! 
other thing in common 


Gordon have one 
both are prod 
ucts of the University of Michiga: 


and 


*General Motors Corp. Tr 
43',. Price 
, 3334. Dividend ( 
1958 payout: $2. Earning 
$2.98. | ‘tal asset $6.8 t 


bol: GM 





Goodbye Mr. Curtice. Automen know 
that Fred Donner is no Red Curtice, 
but then neither was Curtice an “En- 
gine Charlie” Wilson. As one GM man 
put it last month: “Look, this is a 
pretty reserved kind of guy. You don’t 
expect him to start grinning into the 
cameras.” Even so, Fred Donner will 
have to fill a mighty big pair of boots. 

In the course of the five years that 
Harlow Curtice ran GM, the company 
reached its productive and financial 
zenith. Under Curtice, GM was the 
first company to earn more than $1 
billion in net profits in 1955 and turn 
out the unheard-of total of five mil- 
lion vehicles. In 1956 and 1957 it was 
the top grosser in all U.S. industry. 

A smooth, forceful talker, Curtice 
was ever the auto salesman and com- 
pany spokesman, who chatted eagerly 
and freely with the press, rarely hesi- 
tated to say what he thought, and 
served as the smiling host of GM’s 
multimillion-dollar Motoramas. His 
out-on-a-limb year-end predictions 
on auto production and world eco- 
nomics became an annual GM custom. 
But Curtice will not fade from the GM 
scene. He stays on as a director and 
member of the policy committee. 

By the Books. Fred Donner is an 
automan with a different kind of 
drive, horsepower and transmission. 
Like Curtice, who started with GM in 
1915 as a bookkeeper, Donner also 
came up by the books. He joined 
GM’s financial staff as an accountant 
in 1926, eight years later moved up to 
assistant treasurer, then vice presi- 
dent in charge of the financial staff. By 
1942 he was a director of both GM 
and its GM Acceptance Corp. In 1956 
he rose to executive vice president. 

A money man with Dynaflow- 
smooth acumen, it was Donner who 
found the funds for GM’s fantastic 
postwar expansion. He put over the 
mammoth manufacturer’s $1-billion 
revolving credit, biggest ever granted 
a single company. He directed GM’s 
2-for-1 stock split, expanded its pen- 
sion program, realized $300 million in 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S RUSSELL: 
from research, greater efficiency 


a new bond issue, raised another $325 
million from the sale of additional 
stock. 

Donner the Man. Quiet, studious, 
bookish and a stickler for detail, Fred 
Donner has a reputation as an intent, 
all-business man, whose “F.G.D.”-in- 
itialed reports are famous throughout 
GM. Spending half his carefully-ap- 
portioned time in Detroit, the other 
half in New York, Donner is a some- 
time golfer, and voracious reader. 

Up to now, what with Red Curtice 
speaking for GM, Donner has made 
few public statements. Yet he has a 
healthy respect for the press. On one 
occasion Donner actually took more 
than two hours out of his hectic day 
just to brief a newsman on the in- 
tricacies of finance for a story that had 
nothing to do with GM. 

Always the salesman, Red Curtice 
often held that “at General Motors we 
don’t have any bad years. We have 
better years, then good years, then 
better years.” With 1958 at best only 
a “good year,” with the auto-buying 
public balking, with foreign autos 
flooding the market and Walter Reu- 
ther’s auto workers champing at the 
bit, it will be up to Fred Donner to 
see that from here on out GM has 
nothing but “better” years. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S SUNSET LIMITED: 


no other major road could match the record 
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RAILROADS 


TREND BUCKER 


In the railroads’ worst post- 
war year, Southern Pacific has 
been outpacing the industry. 


Atmost alone among the major U.S. 
railroads, the giant ($2.2 billion) 
Southern Pacific Co.* last month 
looked remarkably as if it had never 
heard of the 1958 recession. In the 
first seven months, despite a $4.8- 
million loss from last winter’s storms, 
SP’s earnings were off only 1.3% from 
last year’s $31.4 million. It was a rec- 
ord of stability that no other major 
road in the industry could match. With 
apparent ease, SP had pulled out 
ahead not only of the industry, whose 
profits dropped 64% in the first half, 
but of the other and generally more 
prosperous Western roads, off 26% 

Actually, the SP was far from reces- 
sion-proof. It was, however, more 
successful at holding the line on costs 
at a time when others were letting it 
slip out of their fingers. Says Presi- 
dent Donald J. Russell: “Research 
and _ technological improvements— 
dieselization, for instance, and cen- 
tralized traffic control—are paying off 
in greater operating efficiency.” 

But, when the chips were down, 
what had made all the difference was 
a 6.9% increase in SP’s other income. 
This includes dividends from invest- 
ments in bonds, oil, gas, and timber, 
the 50°-owned (with Union Pacific) 
Pacific Fruit Express, and the Cotton 
Belt railroad. Part of the rise resulted 
from the adoption of a new accounting 
system devised by the ICC, but the 
rest came from rising rentals. 

What was most impressive, how- 
ever, was what the SP’s performance 
also accomplished despite the fact that 
its traffic had been somewhat harde1 
hit by the recession than that of its 
competitors. Santa Fe’s net had de- 
clined 7% on a 5.8% dip in carload- 
ings, Union Pacific’s 10.5% on a 10% 
slump in traffic. But SP’s net was off 
only 1.3% on a 10.5% slump. 

Did this mean that relative to the 
other Western roads Southern Pacific 
was winning a more favorable posi- 
tion? Wall Street was inclined to 
doubt it last month. Said one Wall 
Streeter: “One swallow doesn’t make 
a summer, and the SP has operating 
problems—lopsided traffic patterns in 
many areas, a rugged trans-Rocky 
Mountain operating territory and 
mounting passenger  losses—that 
make it extremely unlikely.” 

*Southern Pacific Co. Traded NYSE. Cur- 
rent price: 515g. Price range (1958): high, 
5412; low, 3454. Dividend (1957): $3. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $3. Earnings per share 


(1957) : $6.02. Total assets: $2.2 billion. Ticker 
symbol: SX. 
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Three Billion Dollars 


We are proud to announce the recent attainment of 
Three Billion Dollars in outstanding insurance .. . 
. .. adding another chapter of achievement 
to one of the most remarkable growth records 
in the history of life insurance. 
Enthusiastic acceptance of 
Franklin’s distinctive savings and protection plans 
has established our dominant position as the 
largest stock legal reserve life insurance company 
in the United States devoted exclusively to the underwriting 
of individual (ordinary) insurance 


and annuity contracts. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 
FOUNDED 1884 


CHAS. E. BECKER, President 
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ON THE CLINCHFIELD LINE: 


RAILROADS 


GILT-EDGED RAILS 


4 strange survival from the 

19th century, the guaranteed 

rail stocks still rank as a blue- 
chip investment. 


In THE late 19th century, the giants 
of American capitalism were spinning 
the webs of the great railroad systems 
that today straddle the continent 
Often blocking their way were olde 
lines whose tracks were needed fo1 
small but crucial segments of the pro- 
jected particularly in the 
East. Typically, however, the rail- 
roads of the time plowed around what 
they couldn’t plow through. They 
worked out a device for acquiring 
operating control of these needed 
properties by leasing rather than 
buying them outright from their 
stockholders. This saved vital capital 
and made it unnecessary for the bigger 
roads to go further into debt or to issue 
more common shares. 

In 1869, for instance, the Pennsy 
worked out one of the biggest of such 
deals. It made a 999-year lease with 
stockholders of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, under which the 
Pennsy guaranteed to pay all of the 
PFW&C’s operating expenses and tax- 
es, plus $7 a year on its 1.3 million-odd 
shares of common and preferred stock. 

Though such _ long-range lease 
agreements in later years have some- 
times seemed ruinously 
the Pennsy’s PFW&C lease was a 
stroke of rare foresight. Today, the 
road survives as the Pennsy’s 500-mile 
high-density main line between 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, ranks as one 
of the most important and valuable 
railroad properties in the world. 

But not all of the advantages were 
on the Pennsy’s side. Thanks to the 
lease, PFW&C stockholders have been 
spared the effects of the 
fluctuations that have 


systems, 


expensive, 


economic 


rocked even 
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from leased line, a bonanza in coal 


the once blue-chip Pennsylvania. 
Even this year, when the Pennsy it- 
self has suspended payments on its 
common, PFW&C stockholders will 
receive their $7 a share. 
Indispensable Rails. 
PFW&C lease 
U.S. railroads had been using the 
device ever since 1846 (see box). 
Even today, 159 of the U.S.’ 581 Class 
I railroads are lessor companies, con- 
trolling 8°, of U.S. trackage, much of 
it the most important in the industry. 
Pennsylvania's New York-Philadel- 
phia main line, for instance, is leased 
from the United New Jersey Railroad 
& Canal Co. and the Philadelphia & 
Trenton. Nickel Plate’s lines in the 
bustling Ohio steel, coal, and indus- 
trial belt belong to the leased Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie. The Coast Line’s 
coal-carrying Clinchfield line is leased 
from Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 
Between the operational and stra- 
tegic importance of their property 
and: the financial strength of their 
guarantors, the guaranteed (leased- 
line) rail stocks have won a reputa- 
tion for soundness and stability that 


-—WHISTLER’S RAILROAD—— 


A century ago the guaranteed 
rail stock was born. Its parent: the 
Western Railroad, the line engineered 
by George A. Whistler, father of the 
well-known painter, who later went to 
Russia to build the first railroad for 
the Czar. The Western, now the Bos- 
ton & Albany, leased by the New 
York Central, was nervous as a hog on 
ice over the prospect of competition, 
particularly when rumors became rife 
that the chartered but unbuilt Pitts- 
field & North Adams might become 
a connecting link in a second line be- 
tween Boston and the Albany area. 

In the end, the Western worked out 
a deal with the P&NA under which 
it agreed to build the line, pay its 
Operating expenses as well as divi- 
dends on its stock. In return, the 
P&NA gave the Western a 30-year 
lease on the property. Thus began the 
first leased-line or guaranteed rail- 
road stock in U.S. railroad finance. 


The 


was no 


Pennsy’s 
innovation. 
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has rarely been surpassed in the his- 
tory of U.S. corporate securities. 

The stability is no accident. The 
lessor line occupies the role of land- 
lord, not of creditor. Its claim on the 
lessee’s earnings, therefore, is at 
least equal to that of the lessee road's 
own senior bonds. 

What is more, even if the guarantor 
should go bankrupt, such leaseholds 
are generally so essential to the les- 
see’s earning power that rental obli- 
gations continue to be met at a time 
when interest payments are sus- 
pended. Bankrupt or solvent, the 
Pennsylvania could ill afford to lose 
control of its main line between Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh or between New 
York and Philadelphia. Neither could 
U.S. Steel’s Carnegie-IIllinois Division 
afford to relinquish the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, its raw-materials pipeline 
from the Great Lakes. Result: guar- 
anteed rail stock dividends have been 
paid regularly, in good times and bad. 

There have been exceptions of 
course. The Norwich & Worcester cut 
back its dividends between 1938 and 
1942 when it seemed it might need 
the capital to force its bankrupt guar- 
antor, the New Haven, to abide by the 
terms of its lease. But in most cases 
guaranteed stock dividends are being 
paid at the rate established 60, 80, o1 
100 years ago. 

Bonded Stocks. Even the Great De- 
pression took only a limited toll 
Admittedly, the New Haven, Erie, 
Central of Georgia, and Alton de- 
faulted on their leasehold agree- 
ments. 
exceptions. Where the leased prop- 
erty was healthy—the Illinois Cen- 
tral’s Alabama & Vicksburg, fo: 
instance, the Boston & Maine’s Ver- 
mont & Massachusetts—the leasehold 
has survived even reorganization. 

Indeed, even foreclosures did not 
impair the safety of dividends on the 
Southern Railway’s otherwise worth- 
less 4° stock trust 
Southern issued the _ certificates 
against Mobile & Ohio common when 
it acquired control of the road in 1901 
The M&O, however, went bankrupt 
in 1932, and its properties were sold 
at foreclosure in 1940, its stock de- 
clared worthless. But when the 
Southern attempted to suspend pay- 
ments on the certificates, it was told 
by the courts that it must maintain 
them in perpetuity—that is, for the 
duration of the obligation 

Thus, with such a long and lumi- 
nous record, the guaranteed rail 
stocks boast as much safety of prin- 
cipal and income as the senior bonds 
of the road that guarantees them and 
often far more. Like bonds, most are 
non-callable during the period of the 
lease—generally 99 or 999 years—and 
like bonds they tend to fluctuate with 


But these were conspicuous 


certificates 
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the state of the money market. 

High Yields. Though they are stable 
as high-grade corporate bonds, they 
generally offer a more liberal yield. 
Both PFW&C preferred and the 
Pennsy’s Consolidated Mortgage 414’s, 
for instance, are rated by Standard & 
Poor’s as Al, yet the 4%’s yield 
4.48%, the PFW&C preferred 5.24%. 

The higher yield is due less to in- 
vestor distrust than it is to the lim- 
ited marketability of the stocks. 
Most of the issues are small—Detroit, 
Hillsdale & South Western, for in- 
stance, has only 13,500 shares out- 
standing—and, even when the issue 
is ten times as large, the floating sup- 
ply has often been reduced as lessee 
roads have reduced their rental ex- 
penses and taxes by acquiring shares 
in their lessor companies. The Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, boasts majority 
control of most of its leased lines, has 
waived dividends on its holdings. 

Other roads have sought to merge 
the lessors into the parent. Illinois 
Central, for instance, is attempting to 
absorb its 95%-owned Alabama & 
Vicksburg and Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific. The New York Central has 
similar ambitions toward its 80%- 
owned Boston & Albany. Though 
these acquisitions have produced a 
thin market for leased-line stocks, 
heightened demand for them holds 
promise of rising prices as the lessee 
roads themselves scramble for shares 
in the subsidiaries they have been 
running for years. 


NATURAL GAS 


LAST OF THE 
LEVERS? 


Florida’s Houston Corp. has 

an attraction that most of the 

pipeline stocks have long 
since lost. 





Back in the early 1950s, a Texas oil- 
man named J. O. Mack revived a 
long-dormant dream to build a pipe- 
line from the gas fields of Texas to 
booming Florida, the last large sec- 
tion of the U.S. without natural gas. 
Mack ran into all the difficulties that 
had plagued other promoters of the 
line. For years, he struggled to line 
up a gas supply, locate customers and 
then. prove to the Federal Power Com- 
mission that it was economically feas- 
ible to pipe gas to semi-tropical Flor- 
ida. 

Dream to Reality. Mack died in 1955, 
but last month his dream was be- 
coming reality. Along the Gulf Coast, 
sweating crews were preparing to lay 
in the long, silvery pipeline. In Man- 
hattan, executives of the Houston 
Corp., an amalgam of a pipeline and 
an oil and gas producer and the 
direct outgrowth of Mack’s dream, 
received a check for the sale of $36.2 
million in debentures and 1.8 million 
shares of common stock partially to 
finance the venture. 
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Even before the gas was flowing, 
Houston President Floyd E. Stanley 
already had sold the line’s initial 
daily flow of 282 million cubic feet of 
gas, though construction of the line 
will not be finished until some time in 
the middle of next year. 

The Golden Lever. Stanley’s com- 
pany had one other distinction, a fea- 
ture which had set Wall Street agog. 
As the supplier of the last area in the 
country without natural gas, Houston 
very likely is the last of the “lever- 
aged” pipelines 
power their earnings upward by 
spreading them across a small num- 
ber of common shares buttressed by 
a huge amount of long-term debt 

Reason: the pipelines 
equity at a mere 10°, -15% of 
total capitalization when 
moving into virgin territory (Hous- 
ton’s equity: 20°) of capitalization) 
If they are putting a line in territory 
already served by gas, however, the 
move generally will be financed 40°, 
by equity and only 60°; by debt 
Pipelines which have been in busi- 
ness for a number of 
over, lose their original leverage as 
debt is paid off and equity 

To Wall Street, that fact was an 
all-important point. Within a week 
after the ‘appearance of the units (a 
$100 par value 5° debenture and five 
shares of common stock) to finance 
Mack’s dream, The Street had bid the 
financial package up by $10 over its 
$150 offering price 
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DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED 


Market 


% held by 
Guarantor Guarantor 


Recent Sap 


Railroad Issue Traded Price Dividend Yield Rating 


NYSE 
NYSE 
NYSE 
0.T-C 
O.T-C 
NYSE 


Alabama & Vicksburg 
Allegheny & Western 
Beech Creek 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 


6% Stock, $100 par 
6% Stock, $100 par 
4% Stock, $50 par 


$3 Preferred, $50 par 
$1.50 Preferred, $50 par 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 5% Stock, $100 par 


Illinois Central 94.9% 160 
Baltimore & Ohio 0.2 94 6.00 6.38 . B 
New York Central 64.8 32'4 2.00 6.20 


U. S. Steel 88.9 68 3.00 4.41 
U. S. Steel 87.2 34 1.50 4.41 


Atlantic Coast Line- aa 99" 5.00 5.03 
Louisville & Nashville 


Pennsylvania 63 3.50 5.56 
Pennsylvania 351 2.00 5.63 
Reading 32 2.00 6.25 
Pennsylvania 33 2.00 6.06 
New York Central 56 4.00 7.14 


$6.00 3.75% A 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh Stock, 


Stock, 


$50 par 
$50 por 


Stock, $25 par 
Stock, $25 par 
Stock, $100 par 


NYSE 
NYSE 


0.T-C 
0.-T-C 
NYSE 


Delaware & Bound Brook 
Delaware 
Detroit, Hillsdale & 

South Western 
Erie & Pittsburgh 7% Stock, $50 par 
Little Miami 8.6% Original, $50 par 
4% Special, $50 par 
5% Preferred, $50 par 
72% Original, $25 par 
72% Unstamped, $25 par 
8% Stock, $50 par 


7% Preferred, $100 par 
7% Common, $100 par 


7% Preferred, $100 par 


NYSE 
O.-T-C 
0.T-C 
0.T-C 
O.T-C 
O.T-C 
NYSE 


NYSE 
NYSE 


NYSE 


Pennsylvania 


3.59 6.18 


4.30 5.97 
2.00 6.06 


2.50 5.56 


1.125 3.31 
1.125 3.21 


4.00 5.82 


7.00 5.24 
7.00 5.34 


7.00 6.03 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


New York Central 


Lovisville & Nashville i 
Louisville & Nashville \ 


Pennsylvania 


Mahoning Coal 
Nashville & Decatur 


Northern Central 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown 
& Ashtabula 


United New Jersey Railroad 
& Canal 


Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 
10% Stock, $100 par ASE Pennsylvania 10.00 5.59 
5% Preferred, $100 par 
5% Common, $100 par 


534% Common, $100 par 


NYSE 
NYSE 


NYSE 


Illinois Central 
Illinois Central 


Nickel Plate 


5.00 
5.00 


5.75 
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BASIC MATERIALS 


IN THE FOUNDER’S 
IMAGE 


Hanna common looked like 

such a good buy last month 

that the Hanna Co. bought 
some itself. 





Marcus ALONZO HANNA was a mover 
and shaker in American politics for 
nearly a half century and founder of 
Cleveland’s famed coal and ore com- 
pany that still bears his name. But 
for all the money he _ eventually 
amassed, Hanna always had far more 
respect for solidity and character in 
institutions and men than he did for 
money alone. The richest man in 
America, he once opined, was not 
worth meeting, and, when a friend 
objected that the man was worth 
$200 million, Hanna replied, “Sure, 
but what the hell else is he worth?” 

That same solidity and character 
that Hanna demanded of others he 
achieved in his own company, today’s 
$174-million M. A. Hanna Co.* 
Hanna’s bituminous coal, anthracite, 
iron ore, nickel, and shipping opera- 
tions make it one of the U.S.’ larg- 
est producers of basic materials. On 
the other hand, its investment port- 
folio is fat enough to make many an 
investment trust envious. Solider 
even, some analysts have argued, 
than its primary raw-materials busi- 
ness. 

And not only solid, but profitable 
as well. More than half of Hanna’s 
$34.8 million pretax net last year con- 
sisted of dividend income from its 
holdings in such companies as 
National Steel (27% owned) and 
Consolidation Coal (35%). What is 
more, with former Secretary of the 
Treasury George. M. Humphrey as 
Honorary Board Chairman, Consol- 
idation Coal’s George Love as chair- 
man, Hanna’s management team 
looked as solid as any U.S. industry 
had to offer. So solid has Hanna 
seemed in recent years that Wall 
Street has often judged Hanna com- 
mon (broken into two classes, one 
non-voting) an enticing package even 
at $113 a share. 

M. A. Hanna apparently thought so 
itself last month. It announced that 
a 59% -owned subsidiary, Hanna Coal 
& Iron, had arranged to buy 184,900 
shares or 5.98% of the parent com- 
pany’s common. The sellers: the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and the 
Hanna Fund, a charitable organiza- 


*M. A. Hanna Co. Traded over-the-counter. 
Current price: 129. Price range (1958): high, 
129; low, 90. te Gee it $3.50. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $3.50 -- per share 
(1957): $6.91. Total assets: arti million. 
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HANNA’S FOUNDER HANNA: 


he demanded solidity and character 


tion set up by the late Leonard C. 
Hanna, Jr. 

Good Buy but Why? Wall Streeters 
had little doubt that Hanna Coal & 
Iron was getting its money’s worth. 
Behind each 100 shares of Hanna 
common at the time of sale stood: 

e 64.74 shares of National Steel 
worth $4,095 at current market, 

e 67.87 shares of Consolidation 
Coal worth $2,732, 

@ 12.36 shares of Industrial Rayon 
worth $2,627, 

e 16.12 shares of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey worth $8,987, 

e 2.59 shares of Phelps 
worth $141, 

e and at least $921 worth of other 
securities. 

In other words, each $11,300 round 
lot of Hanna common controlled se- 
curities worth at least $19,763, plus 
property, plant, equipment, and vari- 
ous other assets used in Hanna’s min- 
ing and shipping operations worth 
far more than the $36.44 a share at 
which they are carried on the books. 

Hanna officials promptly quashed 


Dodge 


Wall Street speculation that Hanna 
planned to shrink its equity by re- 
tiring the shares or merging the sub- 
sidiary with the parent. “The direc- 
tors of both firms,” said they, in a 
typically lofty tone, “deemed the 
purchase a good investment in the 
interests of both companies.” 

Hanna’s haughty statement shed 
little light on its corporate motives. One 
thing, however, was clear: the added 
Hanna shares will be an added earn- 
ing asset for a subsidiary, 60% of whose 
earnings eventually benefit the par- 
ent company’s stockholders. Among 
Hanna Coal’s other investments: 
40% of Hollinger North Shore Ex- 
ploration Co., Ltd., 18% of Labrador 
Mining & Exploration, 18% of Iron 
Ore Co. of Canada. Like its founder, 
M. A. Hanna may not be the richest 
company in the U.S., but it certainly 
was one of the solidest last month. 


TRUCKS 


STEADY ON 
THE CURVES 


For a capital goods producer 
Cleveland’s White Motor is 
taking the recessionary curves 
with remarkable steadiness. 


Late last year, when most U.S. busi- 
nessmen were shivering under the 
worst wintry blasts of the recession, 
Robert Fager Black, chairman of 
Cleveland’s White Motor Co.,* thought 
he saw an early robin. Looking over 
his order books in his Cleveland office, 
Black noted that orders for his heavy- 
duty trucks had taken a sudden hop 
upward in November. “I can’t be cer- 
tain,” Black announced at the time, 


*White Motor Co. Traded NYSE. Current 
: 5019. Price range (1957): high, 523, 
ow, 40%. Dividend (1957): $3. Indicated 
1958 payout: $3. Ea arn e per share (1957): 
$6.66. otal assets: million. Ticker 
symbol: WH. 


HANNA-OWNED IRON ORE MINE IN CANADA: 
all this and a fat investment portfolio, too 
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“but it looks as if a general upturn in 
heavy truck sales may be under way.” 
It was no mirage that Bob Black 
had seen. By the end of last month 
he could finally be certain of an up- 
turn. The independent truckmakers, 
after being slowed considerably by 
cutbacks in capital spending, were 
once again riding high. “Since last 
November,” said Black, “things have 
been getting better. August was the 
best month for orders this year. Our 
business is definitely on the upgrade.” 
The Race. But that was not the only 
good news for White’s 8,683 stock- 
holders. White had once again taken 
a lead over its arch-rival, Mack 
Trucks, Inc. of Plainfield, N.J. When 
the boom got underway in 1955, 
Mack’s energetic Peter O. Peterson 
quickly topped Black in both sales and 
profits, remained ahead throughout 
last year. But in this year’s first half, 
Black once more pulled ahead, in- 
creasing his sales 14% (to $125.2 mil- 
lion) and suffering only a 26% de- 
cline in earnings (to $2.43 per share). 
To Peterson the slump brought a 13% 
drop in sales (to $122.3 million), a 
51% plunge in earnings (to $1.25 per 
share). Both covered their dividends, 
but Black’s coverage was thicker. 

So far as his again passing Mack in 
sales was concerned, Bob Black could 
thank his most recent acquisition for 
that. Acquisitions, of course, have 
been an old story for White. In 1953 
Black snapped up Autocar Co., and 
last year, after long negotiation, he 
bought Reo Motors from Bohn Alu- 
minum & Brass Corp. 

It was last April that Black pulled 
off the biggest deal of all. For just 
over $10 million he purchased Dia- 
mond T Motor Car Co., the largest 
remaining second-rank independent. 
“That,” says Black, “gave us the engi- 
neering brains of four organizations 
and one of the best development teams 
in truckmaking.” 

Acquiring outside companies is 
a risky business—as many an ambi- 
tious company collector has learned 
to his sorrow. But Black has moved 
carefully, chosen well. Result: 
White Motor has not had to dis- 
gorge any of its acquisitions. Even in 
the single instance where Black saw 
fit to diversify outside the truck busi- 
ness, the effort has proved well worth- 
while. Three years ago he bought his 
present Diesel Engine Division from 
National Supply Co. (now part of 
Armco Steel). This division, head- 
quartered in Springfield, Ohio, sells 
engines for oil fields, utility, marine 
and industrial use. Although the unit 
accounts for little over 7% of White 
Motor’s volume, its sales have doubled 
since the time of purchase. 

Top of the Trend. While the incor- 
poration of Reo and Diamond T is 
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FINISHING CAB LINE AT WHITE MOTOR CO.: 


helping Black bring up his sales quite 
handily, it is hardly likely to 
provide any new record in earnings 
this year. The best prediction he will 
make for 1958 is $270 million in sales, 
$5.25 in earnings per share. Last year 
White Motor earned $6.66 per share. 
Still, a 21% earnings decline is re- 
markably small for a capital goods 
producer in a recession year. White 
has held the road remarkably well 
under some trying circumstances. 

All of which has set Bob Black to 
thinking he may have seen another 
robin—this time promising a more- 
than-proportionate earnings increase 
for White Motor on the next business 
pickup. “As a result of our cost-cut- 
ting moves,” points out Black, “we've 
gotten more efficient. We should get 
the real benefit of this as ow 
rise more sharply.” 


sales 


% Increase 


SCARCITY 
SQUEEZE 


Because of their inherent leverage 
Tri-Continental warrants generally 
move much faster and much further 
than the market as a whole. This 
has made them a favorite trading 
medium for both longs and shorts. 
But this year, the growing scarcity 
factor has given the warrants an 
extra push on the upside. Result 
a painful squeeze for short-sellers 
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the early robin was no illusion 


W ALL STREET 


SCARCITY VALUE 


How smart are the short 
sellers? Last month their 
reputation took a_ beating. 





Are short sellers more sophisticated 
than ordinary investors? Are 
likely to be  better-informed and 
smarter about the market than peopl 
who merely buy or sell stock in the 
garden variety way? In some 
perhaps they are shrewder, but last 
month several hundred short 
found that they had blundered naive- 
ly into one of the oldest traps in the 
book. The security was Tri-Continen- 
tal warrants. The trap, an old-fash- 
ioned short squeeze in the issue 


they 


ways 


sellers 


was 
sprung when supposedly sophisticated 
short sellers failed to take account of 
a situation in the warrants that had 
long been common knowledge 
Favorite Trader. In one 
short sellers knew what 
about. “Tri” warrants long 
been a favorite trading medium fo1 
traders with 
the 


the 


were 


sense 
they 
have 
strong views on which 
market is 
leverage. The 
the characteristics of 
They 


common 


way Reason 
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from 
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rant sell for 


each Car- 


and yet 
ries the right to purchase 1.27 shares 
of common. Thus in last year’s sharp 
market break, the warrants lost 50 
of their worth in 
dropping from 21 to 11. The common 
istock dropped just 23°;. The 
site happens when the market is ris- 
ing. In 1954 the 
a startling 200° at a time when the 
common was rising only about 80 
So for the bears, the Tri 
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have had an obvious advantage in 
recent months. If the bears were 
right about the market being too 
high, the warrants seemed a sure bet 
to drop a good deal more than the 
market. And even for the bulls, a 
short position in Tri warrants was a 
relatively cheap and leveraged hedge 
against a market rise. Especially was 
this so considering the nature of Tri- 
Continental Corp.; as a diversified 
investment trust it is a kind of cross- 
section of the stock market. 

All during 1958 the short position 
in Tri warrants was building up. The 
mid-August figures were the highest 
on record. Traders had gone short 
no less than 169,684 warrants. That 
gave Tri warrants the biggest single 
short interest on the American Stock 
Exchange. 

Dwindling Breed. Seemingly, the 
shorts had a good thing. Tri war- 
rants were already up more than 
100% for the year; the common was 
up only about 35%. If any security 
looked vulnerable to a market break 
Tri warrants did. But the shorts had 
overlooked one thing: the warrants 
had acquired a scarcity value. 

As recently as 1956 there had been 
more than three million warrants out- 
standing. But with the doubling of Tri 
common from around 15 in 1953, there 
had been a rush to exercise the war- 
rants, to turn them in for dividend- 
paying common stock. By last month 
the issue had shrunk to just 1.2 mil- 
lion warrants. Of the remainder, the 
short interest came to a staggering 
14.6%. Many of the surviving war- 
rants, moreover, were known to be 
tucked safely away in strong boxes. 

The scarcity factor had entered the 
picture. There was if not an actual 
corner in Tri warrants the probability 
of a very real short squeeze. The 
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Street woke up to the fact that they 
might not have an easy time buying 
the warrants when they wanted to 
deliver. The shorts began to rush for 
the door. In three days of mid-Au- 
gust trading, the warrants spurted 


more than $4 and volume averaged - 


over 30,000 shares a day. The clamor 
to buy became so frantic on August 
25, that American Stock Exchange 
governors temporarily halted trading. 

Price of the Premium. Ordinarily the 
warrants would have borne a rough 
but dependable relationship to the 
price of the common, with the pre- 
mium tending to narrow as the price 
rose. But at their August-end price 
of 27%, the warrants were selling 
at a premium of nearly $2.75 over 
their exercise value. This was almost 
double the premium they had com- 
manded at the start of the year, and 
the extra $1.36 represented in large 
part the new factor of scarcity value. 

Not only had the shorts rushed to 
cover, but other nimble traders tried 
to buy in order to profit from the 
short squeeze. Though the Tri 
squeeze had not been as dramatic as 
the Bruce or Artloom ones (see page 
5), it had probably burned a good 
many more people. At month’s end 
the shorts in Tri warrants were out 
$1 million or better, and the short- 
sellers’ reputation for sagacity had 
dropped several points 
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James J. Shapiro’s business 

is “simplicity itself’”’—proc- 

essing paper into patterns. 

But from this Shapiro’s Sim- 

plicity Pattern cuts out some 
stylish profits. 


OutsivE of the U.S. mint, probably no 
one makes more money out of cutting 
up paper than James J. Shapiro, scis- 
sor-sharp- president-treasurer and 
founder of Manhattan’s Simplicity 
Pattern Co.* As the nation’s largest 
purveyor of paper clothing patterns, 
Shapiro’s Simplicity last year parlayed 
its patterns and a thriving magazine 
publishing business into record sales 
of $17.5 million and all-time high 
profits of $1.3 million. Last month 
Simplicity completed its own growth 
pattern by getting its 736,926 shares 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

“Our business,” says self-effacing 
President Shapiro, “is simplicity it- 

*Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. Traded NYSE. 
Current price: 18. Price range (1958): high, 
187_; low, 11%. Dividend (1957): 80c. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: 80c. Earnings per share 


(1957): $1.76. Total assets: $11.7 million. 
Ticker symbol: SYP 


~ 


SIMPLICITY’S SHAPIRO: 
blueprints for “engineers” 


self; basically, processing paper.” In 
the process, Simplicity devotes a good 
deal of paper to a pair of mass-circu- 
lated publications: Simplicity, a 
thrice-yearly fashion magazine, run- 
ning as many as 640,000 copies, which 
sells on newsstands at 35c; Modern 
Miss, a semi-annual give-away, which 
goes to teachers and the needle trade 
Shapiro allows that Simplicity just 
about breaks even on its magazines, 
but they are the No. One means to the 
company’s enterprising end: promot- 
ing the sale of its patterns through 
17,500 outlets at 25c, 35c and 50c each. 

Paper Profits. “Sewing,” says Sha- 
piro, “is a small engineering feat that 
appeals to do-it-yourself women who 
want to be creative. We stress 
that making clothes from patterns 
means more clothes and _ better 
clothes.” In pushing this garment 
gospel, Simplicity has clothed itself 
in some stylish statistics. With one 
half the pattern market to itself (run- 
ner-up McCall Corp. gets only one 
sixth of its $68 million in revenues 
from patterns while Butterick, oldest 
pattern-maker in the field, has only 
one third of Simplicity’s volume), 
Simplicity has pushed its operating 
profit margin from a slender 9.5% in 
1952 to a form-fitting 18.1% last year. 

Confident that this year will top 
even record 1957 in all departments, 
and hopeful that Simplicity may even 
be able to lengthen the hem on its 
80c dividend, Shapiro insists that “this 
is the kind of business that'll do better 
in a depression than any other busi- 
ness. Women cut the cloth to fit the 
pattern.” Nor has Simplicity’s stylish- 
ness been lost upon the competition. 
Says McCall Corp. President Arthur 
B. Langlie, onetime governor of Wash- 
ington: “They’re a great outfit. I’ve 
got my work cut out for me.” 
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“Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


july August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. March i May June July 
(prelim) 
133.0 
115.0 
98.2 
131.2 
153.6 


126.2 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 

Bank Debits 
INDEX 


.. 144.0 
- 120.6 
99.5 
123.9 

. 157.1 
. 129.0 


145.0 
120.7 
100.3 
125.7 
155.3 
129.4 


144.0 
120.4 
100.3 
119.2 
144.7 
125.7 


141.0 
120.0 

99.0 
111.8 
150.7 
124.5 


THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 
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96.7 
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119.2 


128.0 
114.2 

96.7 
123.7 
145.1 
121.5 


131.0 
115.2 

98.2 
125.6 
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World War II and the postwar years 
In other words, the wide spread be- 
tween bond yields and stock yields 
that prevailed in the 1940s and early 
1950s is really something new in our 
economic history. Stock yields were 
below bond yields throughout most of 
the 1920s and even in the early 1930s. 

Incidentally, the new talk about 
“tight money” overlooks the fact that 
prime commercial paper 
414% -5% basis in 1922-23—high grade 
bonds sold on a 5% basis—and the re- 
discount rate was in the area of 442%. 
The Federal Reserve Board today is 
far more flexible in its operations than 
it was 30-35 years ago. And credit 
policy has become part of our man- 


Tug-of-War 


Tue Great Debate now is raging in of a business recov- 
financial circles. The classicists point ery. No less impor- 
a finger of suspicion at the fact that tant, price times 
stock yields are low and price times’ earnings ratios are 
earnings ratios are high. Matter of slowly, but surely, 
fact, the statistics are reminiscent of being boosted by 
those which existed at past turning three beneath-the- 
points. The realists—to differentiate surface factors: 1) 
from those who think this isa business The enormous growth of the pro- 
of calculating machines and slide rules fessional investor has changed the 
—know, however, that the market at supply-demand equation. 2) Our sci- 
times can be a law unto itself. There entific “revolution” has stepped up the 


was on a 


is little one can do about a mass psy- 
chosis—except take advantage of it. 

In other words, if we are building 
up to a period of disillusionment—of 
disappointment—it won’t occur mere- 
ly because price times earnings ratios 
are high. Actually, this yardstick was 
higher in the 1930s than it is today. 
Moreover, the market always appears 
statistically high in the initial phases 
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tempo of industrial progress. 3) The 
“quality” of corporate earning power 
is better than it ever was before. 
Nor will a change in trend occur 
merely because stock yields approxi- 
mate bond yields. This is too obvious 
and too simple an approach to a com- 
plex problem. There is reason to be- 
lieve that we've all been softened by 
the “super easy” money policies of 


aged economy. 

If we face a change in psychology 
which is a prerequisite for a change 
in trend—it will come from less obvi- 
ous factors than those cited above. 
Anticipation always is greater than 
the realization and any slowing up of 
the recovery trend in the fall could 
create new “jitters.” In this connec- 
tion, residential building seems des- 
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tined to taper off, and there is little 
reason for corporate managements to 
embark on an inflationary inventory 
accumulation spree. Similarly, it 


could be that those who have bought 
stocks because of inflationary fears 
will realize that there is little likeli- 


Brighter 


hood that the next ten years will be 
as “inflationary” as the past ten years, 
when the cost of living rose some 
3% annually, on average. Sure, an $80 
billion budget—a $10-$12 billion defi- 
cit—is alarming. But the background 
today is entirely different than it was 


Outlook 


for Machinery Industry 
Stocks Which Should Lead the Recovery 


rJCHE ADVANCE in general business now under way is not likely to be impeded 
| by continued softness in the capital goods sector of our economy. In its 
current edition, which includes Ratings & Reports on 50 leading mac hinery and 


machine tool stocks, the Value Line Survey 


finds evidence of an end to the 


decline in purchases of new plant and equipment. 


As was the case at the peak of the boom, the trend reversal is likely to hit 
the various sectors of the machinery industry with unequal impact, Value Line 


analysts find 


How this will affect the earnings and dividends of each of the 50 


leading machinery and machine tool stocks is specifically estimated in this issue 
of the Survey, a copy of which is available without extra charge to interested 


investors 


Each stock carries a ranking for Probable 


Market 


Performance in the 


Next 12 Months, indicating how it is estimated to perform in relation to all other 


stocks, and a Rating of Intrinsic 
overvalued and which undervalued. 


Value, 


showing which stocks are currently 


A Special $5 Introductory Offer* 

Under this special offer, you are invited to receive The Value Line Investment 
Survey for a period of one month at an introductory fee of only $5, which is 
well below the pro rata annual subscription cost of $120. You will receive a full- 
page report on each of 250 stocks and analyses of 12 industries, including esti- 
mates of this year’s earnings and dividends, as well as those three to five years 
ahead in an hypothesized ec6nomic environment, and the prices that normally 


correlate to such earnings and dividends. 


You will see at a glance which are the 


best stocks to buy or hold now; which will meet your requirements for income, 
safety of principal and capital appreciation. 


Among the machinery, machine tool 
in this week’s edition are: 


Am. Mach. & Fdry Chicago Pneumatic 
Babcock & Wilcox Combustion Eng. 
Baldwin-Lima Continental Motors 
Blaw-Knox Dresser Industries 
Bucyrus-Erie Ex-Cell-0 
Caterpillar Tractor Fairbanks, Morse 
Chain Belt Food Machinery 


and investment trust stocks analyzed 


Foster Wheeler 
Ingersoll-Rand 

Joy Manufacturing 
Link-Belt 

Stone & Webster 
Torrington 

United Engineering 


Worthington Corp. 
Yale & Towne 
Bullard Co. 
Rockwell Mfg. 
Alleghany Corp. 
Atlas Corp. 
Tri-Continental 


You will receive under this offer the next four weekly editions of the Value 


Line Survey. Your introductory 


subscription will include also the special 
edition on the machinery, machine tool and investment trust stocks, a 


new 


Special Situation Recommendation, a Supervised Account Report, two Fort- 
nightly Commentaries and four Summary-Indexes with latest ranks and ratings 


on more than 850 stocks. 
Annual Subscription $120 


¥Ne u subscribers only 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out and mail coupon below. 


Name... 
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ten years ago when we had enormous 
deferred demand, shortages of capaci- 
ty and commosaities. 

The chief threat to a continued ex- 
plosion has a somewhat ironic twist. 
More specifically, if the Federal Re- 
serve Board is successful in its at- 
tempts to “cool off” our specialized 
psychological inflation, it would spell 
greater con‘idence in the purchasing 
power of the dollar and a stronger 
bond market. Once the institutional 
investor feels that the decline in the 
bond market is over, he may be 
tempted to take profits in equities and 
put the money to work in senior se- 
curities. Pension and similar funds do 
not pay taxes, and their chief objective 
is to obtain a return on capital which 
is more than sufficient to meet their 
actuarial requirements. In _ other 
words, unlike past recoveries—when 
the upturn in bond prices was eithe 
a prerequisite to, or synonomous with. 
an upturn in the stock market—a 
healthy bond market this time could 
spell an increase in the supply of 
stocks. 

So much for the generalities. As for 
the specifics, there are still many is- 
sues which tell a compelling story 
Some are new, some are old, but none 
are “shopworn.” 

For example, Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender, an old favorit2 of this col- 
umn, still is a very interesting specu- 
lation around 47. For one thing, the 
greater the number of alleys in use, 
the bigger the company’s basic “bread 
and butter” business of bowling sup- 
plies, etc. In a sense, Brunswick is 
creating its own steadily expanding 
replacement market. Secondly, new 
alley construction in 1958 wil! be much 
greater than anyone had previously 
estimated. As a result, the company 
and its chief competitor will not be as 
close to having saturated the existing 
market with automatic pinsetters as 
had been earlier feared. Thirdly, 
looking ahead to 1959, Brunswick is in 
a position where its steadily growing 
school seating division—plus freedom 
from certain non-recurring expenses 
—could permit next year’s earnings to 
approximate this year’s record-high 
results of $7-$8 per share. 

Similarly, Wilson around 26 remains 
a very interesting speculation in an 
industry which is slowly, but surely, 
gaining market esteem. More and 
more professional investors have come 
to realize that the meat packing in- 
dustry today is being run by business- 
men rather than butchers... that the 
industry is changing its “spots” so to 
speak, and Wilson has by far the best 
earnings performance of any company 
in the field. Moreover, 1958 probably 
will be the company’s second best 
profits year in history; 1959 should be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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SUCH OPPORTUNITIES COME 
ONLY ONCE IN A LIFE-TIME 


My fortune-building formula is to en- igo : ; Thinking realistically, we must agree 
able investors with small funds rapidly to ss : that fortunes are built from small funds 
acquire financial independence. I have : only through far-sighted specializing, not 
done research to that end for nearly fifty si a through diversification. A few 
years. More than five thousand investors : F : tions 
can testify to the fortune-building success 4 were greatly increased when our clients 
of my discoveries. The formula is very : é : — bought a special situation at four that 
simple. We find you the basic potentials of : : al —f went to twenty-four. Not many months 
growth in low price stocks. Holding these ago we advised our subscribers to buy 
basic growth values has quickly doubled ell another discovery below four dollars that 
the funds of clients time and again. Our ; quickly went near twenty and now looks 
current recommendations are selling at ese — ¢ much higher. We expect many of the 
about ten percent of their potential values. 2 : ; fae discoveries we are recommending to dou- 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 4 % * ble current cheap prices many times 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- “a : The only sure fortune-building is done 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- . == through such fund enhancement research 
coveries. That is why over five thousand es That alone will offset the rising cost of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock ws si living. Fortune-building requirements call 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- il & for at least a fifty percent fund gain each 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- ad year. Instead, the great majority of in 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” vestors see their cash values shrink 

Our newspaper followers found that Not so long ago when one of our dis 
discovering fundamental growth values is Sag coveries was selling near three dollars we 
the basic factor in fortune-building. No i Boa % j said, “a few hundred shares bought now 
wonder Wall Street is so anxious to keep ES : gree Ss will pay for the future education of chil 
in contact with our recommendations. ‘ dren, soon pay off the mortgage or pro 

This demand from everywhere for our W. H. ROYSTONE vide security for old age.” It went up im 
reliable guidance in selecting special INVESTMENT ANALYST mediately and advanced about one thou 
growth values forced us to publish our : sand percent on the American Stock Ex- 
comments in inexpensive weekly analytical een Se “Amerion Tomorros sealed change and promises much greater growth 


guidance bulletins which are now being “the most far-seeing economic guide for the Now, we are approving other low price 
future,"’ sent free to his clients with his ‘'27 


poor selec 
destroy the gains of years. Funds 


read by thousands of investors each week. Safety Rules” for Investors and Traders growth situations that also promise un 
To buy low-price long-term growth situ- usual capital gains. 
ations before the public recognizes their 


potential values largely eliminates the hazards of speculation. Read what the Press Service that 





Now, thanks to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental 
psychological factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 
Formula, we follow the rules that make for growth. Currently we “What 
anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity growth stocks. 
We are exploring the field to uncover the issues that show the “C ; R k ; k . 
greatest fortune-building potentials. v ne thing is certain: Roystone knows the sto nly 
Ignoring the rules for fortune-building, the average investor ith a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
never has a profit chance. Unfortunately, investors and traders this service he has foreseen all the important market changes 
are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy when they “Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect clients reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for Wall Street technicians.” 
nvestors and Traders. We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in 
We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke —vestment and business guidance. Such assistance 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
growth values in their infancy that are independent of adverse in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
conditions. This makes all the difference between failure and there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
fortune-building. 
Naturally, knowing the long trend oe points is essential 


to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market”  qyye HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 


is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 


was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of Now, to help you in your personal problems, have created 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and = 9y special protective and instructive Contact Service to re 
rapid growth. place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 

One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in you send twenty-five dollars ask for the names of our low-price 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight growth discoveries that we expect to more than double during 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of the next few weeks: And also request “America Tomorrow” and 
following the activity in stocks. He knows next to nothing of the those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
research needed in selecting growth values. He does not know — subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
how few are impulsed by the special advantages we look for in ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y, 
our discoveries. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 


syndicated his “Comments” said: 


‘Roystone says . . .’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts 


can be derived 


independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building 


CAPITAL GAINS—NOT DIVIDENDS—BUILD FORTUNES 
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CREATIVE 
RESEARCH* 
REPORT 


Electric 
Utilities <& 
Major 18-Page “~~ 


Analysis Offers 9 


Buying Recommendations 


An extraordinary investment report is now 
available on what we believe is one of 
today’s basic growth situations. Using the 
full resources of our creative Research De- 
partment, this Monthly Letter analyzes the 
growth potential of the electric utility in- 
dustry and the immediate market position 
of its securities. 


WHY WE FEEL THIS IS A 

“GROWTH ASSURED” INDUSTRY 

Why do we say electric utilities are the 
most stable ‘‘growth assured’’ industry? 
What are the facts? What are utilities’ 
defensive qualities? What does the future 
hold? What about regulation. ..inflation 

..and money rates? 


WHAT ARE CURRENT MARKET TRENDS? 

Why is the market confused? Why have 

many professional investors moved into 

utilities? Which should be bought today? 

You'll get the answers to these prime ques- 

tions and many others—as well as an 

amazing wealth of statistical and interpre- 

tative material—in our new Monthly Letter. 

EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING STOCKS 

TO BUY 

2 “fast growth" companies 

2 to benefit from business upturn 

3 which could benefit from possible 
rate hikes 

2 higher dividend candidates 

FREE COPY of this Monthly Letter— 

which also includes a timely stock market 

review and list of over 200 diversified 

securities under continuous professional 

study—is yours by mailing coupon below. 





*Creative Research — 
The Key to Sound Investing 











Available to investors 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 35 Cities 
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| From June 1 to early August, 


| large. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Seven Stocks in Today’s Market 


the 


Dow-Jones industrial average ad- 


| vanced from 468 to 512, with the rise 


especially rapid in July. Strangely 


| enough, during this period, daily odd- 
| lot sates exceeded odd-lot purchases, 


and the total short interest continued 
Very likely, heavy purchases 
were made by investment trusts and 
pension funds. At the same time many 
large holders of high-quality stocks 
have been unwilling to sell them be- 
cause a) of the taxes involved, b) not 
knowing in what to re-invest, c) the 
fear of monetary inflation due to the 
increasing Government debt and d) 
the possibility that (even if small) 
the price of gold might be increased. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that years ago the daily news- 
papers in my home town cost one 
cent, compared with five cents now; 
trolley fares were five cents, recently 
reached 20 cents, with a further in- 
crease likely soon; stenographers were 
paid $12 a week, compared with 
around $75 or more now; but the price 
of gold is only $35 an ounce now, com- 
pared with $20 an ounce then. Maybe 
the gold price should be increased to 
$100 an ounce throughout the world. 
Who knows? In the last nine years, the 
gold holdings of the Federal Reserve 
Banks declined from $24.563 billion to 
$20.499 billion on August 27, 1958, a 
loss of $4.064 billion. The Federal 
which amounted to $16.5 bil- 


lion in 1930, 
now amounts to 
around $280 
billion. 

Some bond 
yields are now 
higher than the 
yields on stocks, 
and possibly this might cause a reac- 
tionary tone in the market. But I 
think it would be helpful in many 
ways if the capital gains tax, now 
25%, were reduced to 10%, and 
further, if larger depreciation charges 
were permitted for plant and equip- 
ment. If that were done, industry 
could accumulate funds for more fre- 
quent modernization. Tax receipts 
would be greater and the Govern- 
ment deficit less. 

The trouble in the Near East will 
likely hasten our research for energy 
requirements, such as atomic energy, 
the making of liquid or gaseous fuel 
from coal, the use of shale oil deposits. 

Union Oil of California owns large 
shale oil deposits in Colorado. A 
further favorable indication was the 
purchase by Gulf Oil of $120 million 
worth of the company’s debentures in 
1956, convertible at 70 for five years 
and at higher prices thereafter. The 
price range of the stock in the last 
tw. years has been 65-40. I think 
the low price reached in _ recent 
months discounted the recent reduc- 
tion in the quarterly dividend to 25c. 
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Colorado & Southern Ry. and its 
subsidiaries operate 1,755 miles of 
road from Wendover, Wyoming, 
through Cheyenne and Denver, to 
Fort Worth, Dallas and Galveston. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy owns 
88% o the road’s 310,000 shares of 
common; 15% of the 85,000 shares of 
the $4 non-cumulative lst preferred, 
and 72% of the 85,000 shares of the 
$4 non-cumulative 2nd preferred. For 
the past five years a $4 annual divi- 
dend has been paid on both preferred 
stocks; they are redeemable at $100 
a share. In view of the improved out- 
look for the railroad industry, these | 
preferred stocks, now in the 50s, might | 
be reasonable speculations. They are 
traded in odd-lots on the New York | 
Stock Exchange, so that price limits 
should be placed on buying orders. | 

In April 1955, I called attention to 
Standard Fruit & Steamship, then 
selling in the low 60s, and which sub- | 
sequently advanced to 96 and was 
split 4-for-1. Since that time, the 
company has not done well, and the 
stock is now around 9. For the 24 
week period from January 1 to June 
14, 1958, operations resulted in a loss 
of $914,000 before deductions for de- 
preciation, etc., of $1,236,000. In a 
letter to stockholders dated August 12, 
the company’s president stated that 
“during the past four weeks income 
has increased moderately because of 
the unusually high banana price.” In 
recent years, the company has spent 
substantial amounts to open new 
plantations in Costa Rica with little 
benefit being felt as yet. It is possible 
that these plantations might provide 
diversification in case of strikes, bad | 
weather or political problems. 

Early in the summer, I stated my 
belief that the drug stocks, generally, | 
were on the high side. Smith, Kline & 
French is an example. Sales last year 
amounted to $115 million. Earnings 
before income taxes amounted to $44 
million, or 38° of sales, and this was 
after deducting research and develop- 
ment expenses of $9,414,000. Net 
earnings after taxes amounted to 
$205 million, or 18% of sales. It does 
not seem reasonable to me to expect 
that this margin of profit can be main- 
tained. Earnings last year were $4.24 
a share on the stock which recently 
sold as high as 92. Earnings this year 
might be somewhat higher than last 
year, but the stock is selling more 
than 20 times expected earnings. I 
suggest that readers who own the 
stock consider switching it to Amer- 
ican Stores, the fourth largest food 
chain, which is moderately capitalized 
and is selling at 79. Earnings last 
year were $5.97 a share, on sales of 
$837 million. For the fiscal year end- 
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The stock 
in the back of your mind 


Maybe it’s one that you already own — and you're not 
too sure that you should. 


Maybe it’s one you heard about at lunch. “New product 
. bound to go up... really ought to buy.” 


Maybe it’s several stocks that trouble, or attract you. 


It doesn’t matter. 


Helping investors resolve whatever doubts they have about 
securities is a big part of our business. 


Whether you ask us about one, or ten, or all the stocks in your 
portfolio, if the right answer depends on facts and information, 
plus a sound interpretation of those facts as they apply in your 
situation, we'll do the best we can to find the answer for you. 
And you don’t obligate yourself in any way. 


Feel free to write us at any time. Address your inquiries to— 


ALLAN D. GULLIVER, Department §D-112 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


DYNAMIC STOCKS EXPECTED 
TO CLIMB TO NEW HIGHS 


Next stock market advance to feature new leaders. 


Babson’s staff of investment specialists have just published re 
search findings of vital importance to every investor. No cost was 
spared in the preparation of this material — every resource and 
facility of America’s most experienced Personal Investment Ad 
visory Service was utilized to assure accuracy. Included in these 
factual findings are such specific recommendations as: 


© 6 Stocks expected to reach new highs in next 18 months. . . 


© 19 Stocks for regular weekly and semi-monthly income. Many 

yielding over 6°. 

5 Bank stocks for peace of mind. 

20 Stocks to weed out now. 

Latest study — “Profits in Uranium Stocks”, including 3 best buys. 

Revealing report — ‘‘How Safe are Investment Trust Shares?” 

BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 

Confidential bulletin “Preparing for the Prosperity of the 1960's” 

MAIL $1.00 WITH THIS AD TODAY! 


BABSON’S REPORTS INC. 
Dept.F-90 Wellesley Hills 81, Massachusetts 


EARN | 
more | 9;/6% 


time-tested cumulative participating pre- 
Seeven stock © Dividends increased eve ear 
since 1946 @ An essential business eadily 
growing in size and earnings. Price about $6.50 
per share 

ALBERT 5. CAPLAN & CO. 

Members: Phila.-Bailto. Stock Erchange 
Boston & Pitts. Stock Erchanges (Associate 
1516 Locust St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


























500% PROFIT 


. 
in 4 Days! 
ou bought a 30 day ae on 8 & O Railroad 
Nov. 14 * 33 nd exercised it Nov. 19 
at 247% the ut’ would have cost $137.50 
and brought | you $900- s00% ¢ 


the Sarnoff lectures. The booklet is yours for $1.9 
Satisfaction guaranteed 

H. Simon Co., 48 Fifth Ave., Dept. F-2, Peitham, N.Y. 
Leese eseeeeeeeseseesesesaean 
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If You Failed 
to SELL 


the last time— 


Nine times—out of a possible twelve 
—in the past twenty-seven months the 
Odd Lot Indexes have correctly indicat- 
ed a change in the market’s trend. 


There is nothing stubborn about the 
Indexes; they do not cling to an erro- 
neous position. The sensitive Studies are 
quick to reveal internal factors which 
mean a reversal in trend—either way. 


We must confess that, much as these 


identifications seem rewarding for the | 


years of research poured into them, it 
would be presumptuous to expect them 
to be infallible. But we have no choice 
parently remains 
cation that could safely have been ig- 
nored. 


made public in 1948 seems clearly to 
establish that we will have better stock 
market results heeding what the Studies 
show us than ignoring their warnings— 
whether on a selling climax indicating 
the cleaning-up of liquidation or when 
the top-heavy structure is about to col- 
lapse. 


It is always the intention of Drew In- 
vestment Associates to faithfully report 
the danger signals—which normally 
precede an important change in trend— 
and say, in so many words, when pru- 
dence dictates the selling side. 


The sensitive Indexes normally pro- 
vide useful warnings to identify the 


“selling area” prior to important de- | 


cline. The Drew Reports should be es- 
pecially valuable in this phase of the 
stock market. 


You may receive the Reports for 30- 
60 days at one-half their regular cost to 
determine their usefulness. If at the 


end of the trial you feel they have not | 


contributed, we will refund payment. 


The 3 latest Reports will be included 
without charge. They pull no punches 
on the immediate situation, near term 
and long range prospects. 


Send your 3 latest reports 
Drew Studies as indicated. 


C) month - $5 [) 9 weeks - $8 


INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
53 STATE ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 


DREW 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


Threats To Recovery 


THE recession was so brief and the re- 
covery so vigorous that most people 
have already forgotten how much they 
worried about the slump as recently 
as six months ago. Politicians and la- 
bor leaders, economists and business- 
men vied with each other at that time 
in proposing drastic measures to halt 
the “depression.” Fortunately, most 
of these proposals fell by the wayside. 
“Massive intervention” proved un- 
necessary. 

Once again the American economy 
has demonstrated its remarkable re- 
siliency. Once again everyone is look- 
ing toward the future with confidence. 


| Once again the stock market is taking 
| it for granted that business will ex- 
than to proceed on the record which ap- | 
intact—that the In- | 


dexes have yet to provide a major indi- | never be entirely sure, that there is 


| always the possibility of a totally un- 


: | expected event which can change th 
The record since the Studies were first | P = se 


pand and that profits will rise. 
Of course, we know that we can 


outlook overnight. This is the kind of 
risk we are prepared to accept. But 
there are other risks which are pre- 
dictable and, therefore, not inevitable. 
Two such major risks are now threat- 
ening the further progress of our eco- 


| nomic recovery which, it should be 


remembered, is still in an early stage. 

The automobile industry is having 
the worst year in two decades. Two 
of the three major companies are deep 
in the red for the first nine months. 


| The industry has high hopes that the 


1959 models will meet with better ac- 
ceptance and that the final quarter of 
1958 will make up for some of the loss- 
es suffered so far. 

It may seem good strategy to Walter 
Reuther and his associates to press 
claims for higher wages and more fa- 
vorable working conditions while the 
industry is in the midst of the crucial 
model change-over period. But if this 
clever strategy should misfire, if one 
or several of the major auto makers 
should be involved in a long drawn- 
out strike, the effect on general busi- 
ness would be highly adverse. The 
economic recovery has not yet pro- 
gressed far enough to be able to take 
such a blow without flinching. 

If, on the other hand, the automobile 
industry knuckles under and submits 
to the contract terms of the U.A.W.., 
this will mean another turn in the 
wage-price spiral which has been one 


| of the major underlying causes of the 


postwar inflation. 


The other and potentially much 


| more dangerous threat to our budding 


prosperity is the Federal Reserve's de- 
termination to stop inflation single- 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


handedly and sole- 

ly by means of 

monetary meas- 

ures, i.e., credit 

policy. Since the 

inflationary pres- 

sure at present 

derives from a 

huge federal deficit (to some degree 
deliberately caused as an anti-reces- 
sion measure) rather than from the 
excessive use of credit, the Federal 
Reserve’s present efforts to restrict 
credit and to raise the cost of borrow- 
ing are not only misdirected and most 
probably ineffectual, but also fraught 
with the acute danger of strangling 
the economy. We can only hope that 
our money managers wake up before 
the damage becomes irreparable. 

The possibility of a major automo- 
bile industry strike on the one hand 
and the already existing credit squeeze 
(as evidenced in the bond market) on 
the other makes me more than just a 
little wary of the stock market, par- 
ticularly with the averages near their 
all-time highs. This is the time for 
restraint rather than rampant bullish- 
ness. 

With many of the high-grade in- 
vestment stocks already selling above 
their previous peaks (viz. U.S. and 
Inland Steel, U.S. Gypsum, Kimberly- 
Clark, I.B.M., Deere & Co., virtually 
all pharmaceuticals), there are no 
bargains among the leading industrials 
unless one is prepared to accept 
“problems.” General Motors (43) is 
one example; yet, I do not hesitate to 
suggest purchase despite the cloud of 
uncertainty. The same applies to the 
international oils which, relatively, are 
representing good value; also some of 
the coppers. By and large, however, 
the list of eligible investment issues is 
being combed so thoroughly by insti- 
tutional investors that there are not 
many stocks of major companies 
which are not fully priced. 

I should like to recall attention to a 
few stocks previously mentioned in 
this column which still are as desir- 
able as before, albeit at somewhat 
higher prices: 

American Express (63), the great 
beneficiary of the international travel 
boom, will launch its credit card sys- 
tem on October 1. This carefully 
planned venture promises to be a 
great success because the hotels 
(which shunned the Diners’ Club) 
seem to be willing to go along. The 
company expects to have a million 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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TODAY YOU HAVE A PROBLEM. In the face 
of present conditions your problem concerning 
investments is not lack of information. You are 
often confronted with an almost hopeless abun- 
dance of information. However — 

Have you not noticed that sometimes this wealth 
of information creates confusion instead of help? 
Would you like to relieve yourself of the work 
and worry of making decisions regarding secur- 
ities? Would you like to release your time for 
other things you would rather do? Would you 
like to put the responsibility for management of 
your investments squarely on the shoulders of 
experien ed professional securities managers . . 
with the provision that they m our _invest- 
age their own money? 

YOU AND I KNOW that the moneyed men of 
today put the problem of managing investments 
in the hands of professionals. Yet, while com- 
petent private securities management can be 
readily employed by those with large funds.. . 





@ This same service has not (until now) been 
reasonably available for those who need it 
most — the investor who has from $8,000 to 
$50,000 in cash or securities. 





If you are such an investor... 
this message is for you 








We manage large accounts, of course. But we 
specialize in management of investments for those 
with moderate funds. 

THE REAL BEGINNING of this specialized 
management was eight years ago. You might say 
we were thinking of you then. 

At that time the man who is now our Manager 
of Accounts set up a Pilot Securities Account 
with a few thousand dollars of his own money. 
His purpose was twofold. One, to make money; 
two, to prove what could be done with even a 
small account if it were managed according to a 
long range plan. 

One pre-determined objective was to make each 
$1,000 of starting capital grow to $5,000 in as few 
years as possible. 


What Happened? 


Due to a fortunate combination of good condi- 
tions, good luck, and sticking to plan. . . a Cer. 
tified Public Accountant’s audit now shows that 
the predetermined goal has been exceeded... 
each $1 of starting capital has grown to more 
than $5. 
FOR SIX YEARS NOW, we have been making 
available this — professional securities 
management. The same man who manages the 
Pilot Account manages the accounts of all clients. 
is man is available to manage your account 
also if it fits in with your plans to use him 


MANSFIELD 
MILLS 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
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The Whole Story of a Unique Securities Management Plan 
Especially for Those With Investment Funds of $8,000 to $50,000 












































so toes do not hast al We do not think 
that we have such superior knowledge that 
you could not do as good a job yourself if you 
could devote your full time to the job. BUT, 
you can’t work all day and all night too, so 
we do have an advantage. 
The mechanics of providing full-scale professional 
securities management at a relatively low cost for 
moderate size accounts is accomplished by a 
unique procedure we call —e Management. . 
the Mansfield Mills Group Management Plan 
Now, please don't expect a magic formula. 


The Plan Is This Simple— 

Group Management means we make the same 
management decisions for your account and for 
several others which we manage at the same time 


YOU PROBABLY ALREADY SEE some of the 
advantages. Although accounts of individuals in 
the Group may be small, total Group funds rep 
resent millions of dollars. Because of this, every 
decision receives the same careful supervision 
and thorough attention that a professional invest 
ment management organization can give to a 
large account. 











Certain efficiencies and cost-savings are accom 
plished under Group Management. However, your 
account remains separate. It stays in the custody 
of your own broker any New York Stock Ex 
change member firm. We have no authority to 
withdraw securities or cash from your account 
Only you have that right. You may cancel our 
management at any time and for any reason 
Distance is no problem. We _ serv t 

states and several countries abroad. 

What Does It Ce Fees are based on the size 
of your account. e rate is % of 1% for each 
quarter for any portion of the first $50,000; 4 
of 1% per quarter for the amount above that 
figure. If your account amounts to $10,000 (in 
stocks or cash or both) your cost is $50 for each 
three-month period. If your account is $20,000 
the cost to you is $100 for three months and 
so on. The minimum amount you may pay per 
quarter is $50. These fees are deductible ex 
penses for income tax. 





(In speaking of management fees one client sum 
marized it:‘‘All your Plan has to do for me is 2%, 
a year better than I could do mysel{. The peace 
of mind I get is a bonus.’’) 


WHAT A COMPLETE MANAGEMENT MEANS 


Kespons bili. You shift from your shoul 

e ders the task of constant watching of your 
securities. There is nothing for you to do 
No decisions to make. No facts to study 
As one client remarked: ‘‘It is a comfort to 
let someone else do the worrying when they 
do it so profitably for me."’ 


Bg Your account can have the 
same desirable diversification we use in 
large accounts. Yet - - 


No Odd fot_Fremum Your account re- 

3. mains a separate account but through a 
mechanical arrangement we combine buy 
and sell orders for and others. This 
saves you the % or 4 point premium that 
= would otherwise pay the broker when 
<r) than 100 shares of stock are bought or 
80) 


Confidence During Bergh Times, ‘This 
t year has m rough on the stock mar 
t. I am glad that we have someone to 


do the worrying for us. I would not have 
known what to do.”’ 


fees of Mind. ‘‘Another Naval officer and 

5, poo! our investment funds a few years 
ago. Now I am in Japan and my partner 
is in France. We selected Mills to manage 
our account after a careful study of his 
methods and his past record. We were 
satisfied. We still are.’’ 


Why This Message is Written to You Now! 


If you have done some bed-rock thinking about 
your future, the chances are you find that you 
are going to need more income and more capital 
to give you the added security, the peace of mind 
and the comforts you want to enjoy in later years 
We have no perfect answer to investing. Never 
expect to have such an answer. But, practical ex 
perience has codified for us some time-tested 
policies that have treated us well 


Long ago this Plan passed the horse and 

buggy stage. It is a proven thing. We 

(and a number of our clients who have 

participated in the program for several 

years) have eaten the pudding. It works 
and it pays 


Ask for More Facts 


Naturally you are not ready to make a decision 
about this matter now. I realize this message has 
given you nothing but a general outline. You 
want more facts. You want to know more about 
Mansfield Mills. Who his associates are. You 
want to know more about what safeguards are 
employed for your funds 








To answer those questions and others, ask for 
your complimentary copy of the explanatory 
booklet --‘‘Retirement Security Program."’ 
YOUR REQUEST for this booklet does not 
obligate you in any way. Yet it is conceivable 
that your return of the coupon can be the start 
of a chain of events that can put you in a posi 
tion to enjoy MORE peace of mind, MORE con 
fidence, MORE safety, MORE capital gain, 
MORE comfortable financial security for your 
future than you ever before thought possible 

As one client said: ‘‘My general feeling can per 
haps be summarized best by the following: ‘Un 
der the glass on my desk I have a motto, A 
YEAR FROM NOW WHAT WILL WE WISH 
WE HAD DONE TODAY.’ My wish is that I 
had arranged for Mansfield Mills management 
service the first time 

he brought it to my 
attention, which was 
about two years earl 
ier. I feel sure that if { 

I had done so I would ' 


be better off today."’ * 


MANSFIELD 
MILLS 


(Investment Adviser 
since 1938. Now 
serving clients 

in 46 states.) 


; 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU "RETIREMENT SECURITY PROGRAM” 


MANSFIELD MILLS * Securities Management * La Jolla, Calif. 


Please send me my complimentary copy of the explanatory booklet ‘‘Retirement 


Security Program."’ 


This is NOT a commitment. It implies no obligation on my part other than that 
I want to seriously consider whether or not this program fits in with my plans 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 


(C0 I depend upon my securities for some income as well as capital gains 
() Capital gains is my main objective. My securities fund, including stocks and cash, 


amounts to about $ 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZONE STATE 
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5 LIFE STOCKS 


The Quest For Value 


FAVORED FOR 
GROWTH NOW 


Life insurance stocks offer you, we 
believe, excellent potentials for capi- 
tal gains in an industry that has 
established a record for rapid, steady 
growth. In the last 10 years, for 
example, this growth has helped 
boost the stock of Aetna Life 737°; 
(2144-180) for a return of $1580 on 
every 10 shares. It has helped boost 
the stock of Franklin Life 1771‘; 
(354-6344) for a return of $599 on 
every 10 shares. And it has helped 
boost the stock of Lincoln National 
Life 13310 (1354-195) for a return 
of $1814 on every 10 shares. 

A LITTLE-KNOWN LEADER 
Now, our kditors in a new survey 
are recommending a little-known life 
stock that may offer you equ:lly 
attractive growth in the next 10 
years. This life stock has been grow- 
ing at an average long-term rate 
of 42%%%> a year compounded 
faster than the stock of Aetna Life, 
faster than Franklin Life, and faster 
than Lincoln Life. Yet, this unusual 
life stock, we feel, still has much room 
left for big new growth. Its assets, 
for example, are now $95 million 
(Aetna has $344 billion). Its life in- 
surance in force is about $1 billion 
(Lincoln Life has $9 billion). And 
with just 1,100,000 shares out, it 
appears to be well-situated to offer 
you continuing large growth gains. 

NEW SPECIAL REPORT 
Our analysis of this and four other 
life stock leaders is in our new Spe- 
cial Report on ‘5 Life Insurance 
Stocks Favored For Long-Term 
Growth’. In this Report, too, you 
will learn growth facts about the 
life insurance industry itself: how 
in the last 10 years life insurance 
in force has gained more than 145‘, 
from $186 billion to $456 billion; 
how sales of new life insurance last 
year rose to $66.5 billion, 18°, ahead 
of '56; and how in the first quarter 
of '58 sales were up 6% over the 
"D7 first quarter. You will learn, 
also, how today’s rapid growth in 
population and personal income, plus 
a favorable tax position and mor- 
tality experience, new sales ap- 
proaches and other factors serve to 
enhance still further growth for life 
insurance stocks. 

SPECIAL $1 TRIAL OFFER 
A copy of this new Report on ‘5 
Life Stocks’ is yours as a bonus 
now when you send just $1 (new 
readers only) to try our weekly ad- 
visory service ‘The Growth Stock 
Letter’ for the next two weeks. Mail 
this ad with your name and address 
and $1 today to Dept. F-14. 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
Investment Advisers — 


WELLESLEY HILLS 81, MAss 


As THIS is written, the average return 
on representative Aaa bonds is 3.89% 
while the average return on indus- 
trial stocks is 3.69%. That hardly is a 
situation where outstanding “values” 
in common stocks are likely to be 
numerous or general. The DJ indus- 
trials, heavily weighted with quality 
issues, now are selling at something 
over 17 times indicated earnings for 
1958. Some “accepted” growth stocks 
are selling at 35 or 40 times this 
year’s earnings, and more important, 
at 15 or 20 times what is projected, 
even if all goes well, two or three or 
even four years from now. 

Yet there is an intensive search for 
“attractive” stocks. And people keep 
on coming up with ideas which pay 
off, at least in short term and inter- 
mediate profits! The flow of funds 
still is toward stocks, not away from 
them. Those who own them, for the 
most part, are not inclined! to sell; 
and there are plenty of new buyers. 
Indeed, the incidence of inflation (too 
much money) seems to be greater 
right now in the stock market than 
in commodities, in goods, or even in 
wages. 

It should be said that the incidence 
of inflation (i.e., the more intensive 
pressure to employ money) is a fickle 
thing; and that one can only guess 
about the continuity of any existing 
trend. The logic of the present situ- 
ation, however, is that the incidence 
of inflation is in the stock market and 
is likely to continue high in the stock 
market for a considerable period. 
There are at least two reasons for 
this: 1) common stock ownership has 
been exceedingly profitable for the 
past 20 years, and 2) higher prices 
for common stocks, partly because of 
the vicious influence of the capital 
gains tax, does not necessarily in- 
crease the supply of shares, as higher 
prices increase the supply of goods 
and commodities. 

The writer of a column like this is 
expected to keep his text in harmony 
with the trend in the stock market, 
and he is also expected to supply the 


| type of suggestions his readers want. 
| If he does not write with the market, 


and writes against the trend, his 
readers regard him as a chump. 

So, when you read this column un- 
der present conditions, keep in mind 
that I think most stocks are not cheap 
but high; and keep in mind, too, that 
even though I regard stocks as ade- 
quately priced, I am of the opinion 
that they are going still higher! The 


by L. O. HOOPER 


public believes (in 

the words of Em- 

erson) that we 

have “made a bet- 

ter mouse-trap,” 

and “it is making 

a beaten track to 

our door.” The 

situation is the antithesis of 1934- 
1941 when the public was of the 
opinion that common stocks were a 
snare and a delusion, and was mak- 
ing a beaten path away from us. 

For months people have been ask- 
ing not whether stocks should be 
bought, but “what stocks shall we 
buy?” They have been buying with 
new money, and they have not been 
selling, except for the purpose of 
raising money to buy something else 
in the line of equities. This strong 
supply-demand situation in stocks 
persists, and you can’t read anything 
but bullish implications into it. That's 
why I keep on making suggestions. 

In my quest for values, I am re- 
viewing a much picked-over bargain 
counter, and what I am finding often 
is not anything that is really cheap. 
but just something which looks 
cheaper than something else—or, 
perish the thought, something which 
logically may be in.greater demand 
than something else. All the fore- 
going is intended as a preface to this 
column’s quest for value. 

International Telephone (44) is up 
from a low of 29 this year. In my 
opinion it still is one of the most 
reasonably valued electronic manu- 
facturing issues, since it is selling at 
only about 11 or 12 times indicated 
earnings of $4 a share (or a little 
less), and offering a return of 4% on 
a $1.80 dividend which is more likely 
to be increased than decreased. Here 
is a company with sales of upwards of 
$600 million a year, operating in 46 
countries owning 22,000 patents, con- 
trolling 1,800 trademarks, employing 
128,000 people, and probably possess- 
ing more telecommunications know- 
how (especially through its foreign 
operations) than any other electronics 
enterprise. It is well ahead in the 
important field of modern post-office 
equipment, probably the leader in the 
manufacture of blind-landing equip- 
ment for airports, and a major factor 
in warning devices for enemy air- 
craft. 

The domestic manufacturing divi- 
sions, for a variety of reasons that 
now are being corrected, never have 
been as highly regarded, or as profit- 
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able, as the larger foreign divisions. 
They will make a contribution to the 


company’s earnings this year (per- 
haps 70c or 80c a share) against a BUY—HOLD—SELL 
loss last year when the corporation 
was plagued with a domestic strike. 
In my opinion, this stock is much ADVICE on 218 STOCKS 
cheaper, and much safer, than some 


of the electronics issues representing 
smaller, more specialized companies 


which are selling at many more times 
sarnings per share For Fall and Winter Profits 
Like many other people, I think I | 
have been too cautious about the Lp ACTION should you take now to best protect 
residential building industry. The | your capital and to profit from accelerating business 
figures show that home building and | recovery and further inflation? Successful investment 
home renovation is proceeding at a strategy today calls for prompt sale of vulnerable issues 
rapid pace in spite of all the vast con- | and purchase of stocks with more promising prospects now. 
struction which has taken place since pen 
World War II—something everyone 19 STOCKS TO BUY 42 TO SELL . 
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and materials of all kinds, to ap- ———FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1—— — 
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dustry, to the carpet business, and to 
many others. Think it over. 

In this group, I like U. S. Plywood, 
Georgia Pacific (often mentioned at 
lower prices), U.S. Gypsum, National 
Gypsum, Bestwall, Whirlpool, May- 
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tag, Murray Corporation, Masonite, :\ + UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
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aide 8 8 y Serving more individual mvestors than any other advisory service. 
cely. 


Careful students of the drug in- 
dustry seem to think that Charles 


Pfizer has some interesting new prod- THE TEN MOST ACTIVE STOCKS ON 


ucts and might earn as much as $5 a 


share this year. The company hasa | THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


superior growth record. ... Over a 
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much for Philadelphia & Reading _ 
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| hour, day after day, without rest, without 

| bite, bitterness orsludge. Prove it toyour 

| self. Smoke a new CAREY PIPE with 

| ovt a cent of risk on your part. Send 

| name now for free facts. No obligation. Write: E. A.CAREY, 
| 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 7-K, Chicage 40, Illinois 
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First get the FACTS 


Facts are important to every 
investor. Before you invest why 
not find out the facts about the 
shares ot NATIONAL STOCK 
SERIES which currently repre- 
sent an investment in a diversi- 
fied group of over 90 common 
stocks of American corporations. 
For a FREE copy of ovr latest 
Information Folder and Pros- 
pectus simply clip and send the 
attached coupon. 
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EITHER PROSPECTUS 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Incorporated 
Investors 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and income. 


2 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities for current income. 


Pnasescenseesenuese saaenanenepacced “ 
THE PARKER CORPORATION F-14 
200 Berkeley St., 

Boston, Mass. 
Please send Prospectus on 


{_] Incorporated Investors 
(_] Incorporated Income Fund 


THE FUNDS 


INSTITUTIONAL CHARLIE 


Ever since Mutual Fund Row discov- 
| ered the institutional buyer—the bank 
| trust officer, corporate or union pen- 
sion planner or cemetery trustee, for 
example—its doughty salesmen have 
trampled a path to his brass-bound 
door. One fund for whom that door 
has been flung conspicuously open is 
Boston’s $184-million assets Eaton & 
| Howard Balanced Fund. Last month, 
| estimated founder-trustee Charles 
Freedom Eaton, Jr., fully 25% of his 
fund’s net assets were held by institu- 
tional buyers. And the percentage 
climbing. “In the past four 
months,” revealed Charlie Eaton, 
“over 36°, of our sales have been to 
institutions.” That was four times the 
8.7% that economist Harold Oberg of 
the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies figures is the fund 
industry average for such sales. Eaton 
& Howard’s companion Stock Fund, 
moreover, boasted 21.2% institutional 





| ownership last month. 


What was fund pioneer Charlie Ea- 


| ton’s appeal to professional buyers? 
| According to Eaton, the lure is his 26- 
year record as an investment coun- 


sellor. But Eaton’s loading charge is 


| equally attractive. So far in 1958, his 
| biggest customers have been pension 


& profit sharing funds, trade associ- 
ations and labor unions. Their pur- 
chases have averaged $28,000. At that 
level, they paid a loading charge of 
5%—less than some 75% of the hun- 
dred largest funds charged. 


LITTLE BROTHER 


Ir was hardly a bolt from the blue, 
but early this month Mutual Fund 
Row was still a bit stunned. President 
Walter L. Morgan of Philadelphia’s 
huge, $710-million assets Wellington 
Fund confirmed the rumors that his 
second-biggest (after $1.151 billion 
Investors Mutual) balanced fund 
would soon be joined by a little 
brother—Wellington Equity Fund. As 
the name of the new Morgan entry 
implies, the fund will concentrate on 
common stocks, although it will be 
able to switch heavily into cash or 
bonds if Wellington sees a dip in the 
market. 

Had fund pioneer Morgan, staunch 
defender of the balanced principle for 
three decades, suddenly changed his 
mind? Far from it. Rather than 

| abandoning his balanced fund, Mor- 
gan was supplementing it. “Our deal- 
ers,” explained he, “claim that 80% of 
new fund sales are in stock funds. 


They insist that we provide them with 
one, and if we don’t, we know very 
well that they'll find someone else’s 
to sell.” Morgan expects to sell some- 
where between $40 million and $65 
million worth of shares in his initial 
undertaking. 


FUND OF INFORMATION 


For mutual fund shareholders, sales- 
men and students in the New York 
area, the Bernard Baruch School of 
CCNY will offer an interesting oppor- 
tunity this fall to delve more deeply 
into the whys and wherefores of in- 
vestment companies. Scholarly Dr. 
Harold Oberg, Research Director of 
the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies, will supervise a 
Thursday evening course meeting 
from September 18 to January 15 
which will feature leading members 
of the fund industry. Last year, the 
fund course (the first given for credit 
at any university) pulled more pupils 
than almost any other in the history 
of the business school. Among sub- 
jects covered: management appraisal 
of investment companies, methods of 
selling funds, estate planning, tax- 
ation and regulation. 


O, CANADA! 


To a list of famed national exports 
ranging from baseball to the assembly 
line, the U.S. has apparently added 
the popular mutual fund. Toronto’s 
authoritative Financial Post reported 
last month that at midyear 19 Cana- 
dian open-end investment companies 
boasted 107,000 shareholders and as- 
sets of $362 million, up from 11 funds 
with 60,000 shareholders and $109- 
million assets in 1952. These figures, 
of course, are for mutual funds owned 
by Canadian investors. A group of 
eight so-called NRO funds, technically 
domiciled in Canada but really owned 
by American investors, holds another 
$340-million portfolio. 

U.S. fund observers were particu- 
larly impressed in the FP study by 
the rapid growth of funds north of the 
border—and the room for further 
growth. Between 1952 and 1958, for 
example, net assets of Canadian mu- 
tuals grew 232°:, the number of 
shareholders 80%; in the US., ac- 
cording to the National Association of 
Investment Companies, assets grew 
183%, shareholders 151°. Thus assets 
mushroomed faster in Canada, though 
U.S. fund salesmen were ringing more 
doorbells. 

To make these Canadian figures 
more meaningful, Forses multiplied 
them by 15 because U.S. personal in- 
come of $350 billion is 15 times greater 
than Canada’s $23 billion. The results 
were highly revealing. Proportionate- 
ly, Canadian mutual fund assets were 
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but 49°% of U.S. assets ($11.1 billion) 
last month; Canada’s mutual fund 
shareholders (proportionately) were 
but 47° of the U.S.’ 3.4 million ac- 
counts. Thus Canada had a long way 
to go before its funds loomed as large 
on the northern investment scene as 
U.S. funds did on the southern. 

Would Canadian funds continue to 
grow faster than their U.S. cousins? 
“They're just where we were 15 years 
ago,” declared one American fund- 
man. “They’re bound to zoom, espe- 
cially since Canadians buying fund 
shares as part of a registered retire- 
ment savings plan get a big tax 
break.” But others argued that thrifty 
Quebecois and Nova Scotians prefer 
bonds to shares, with government 
bonds yielding a fat 412°.. Disagreed 
Wood, Gundy VP Garrett Taylor: 
“Interest in bonds is, to be sure, 
broader in Canada. But interest in 
one class of securities is sure to spill 
over into another class—sound equi- 
ties such as fund shares.” 

What have the Canadian funds been 
doing? Last quarter five large Cana- 
dian-owned funds and four NROs 
bought three times as much stock as 
they sold. Their favorite purchases: 
Royal Bank of Canada, Traders Fi- 
nance A, Macmillan & Bloedel B, 
Noranda, British American Oil, Ca- 
nadian Oil Companies, British Co- 
lumbia Power and Consumers Gas. 
While these funds bought in smaller 
lots—often a few hundred shares— 
than giant U.S. mutuals, their impact 
on the thin Canadian market is great- 
er than that of U.S.-based funds on 
the sprawling American stock market. 
In closely held industrial issues, for 
example, Canadian fund purchases 
often account for 50% of trading or 
over. 
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record with $2 trial. 





1958 SIX MONTH PROFIT 82,456.25 
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Undervalued Net 
Current Asset Stocks 


A compilation of 169 companies whose 
price is 75% or less of net current assets. 
In many instances the ratio is less than 
50%. Other pertinent statistical infor- 
mation about these companies is also 
included in booklet. 
PRICE ONLY $5.00 
Room 608 
141 North East 3rd Avenue 
Miami 32, Florida 
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Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 


for Portfolio F-55. 
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For only $4 a year The MUTUAL FUND REPORTER 
Gives All Mutual Fund Sales, Purchases & Holdings. Same 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 

even better, and the economics of the 
meat packing business point to par- 
ticularly marked improvement in 
1960-61. All this “ex” the business 
cycle. With 1958 fiscal year earnings 
likely to be in the $3 per share area, 
the present $1 dividend rate is a can- 
didate for liberalization. 

At the turn of the month, reference 
was made to International Telephone 
& Telegraph as a very attractive 
speculation in the electronics industry. 
This suggestion points up the popular 
fallacy of -investor emphasis’ on 
“growth” companies. Too often, the 
average security buyer forgets that 
growth can be found in the least-ex- 
pected places. No question about it, 
the typical growth company spends an 
enormous amount of money on re- 
search, which creates new markets. 
But if research is to be sole test of a 
company’s attraction, then IT&T still 
meets the test. More specifically, the 
market value of IT&T’s common capi- 
talization recently was around 15 times 
estimated research expenditures, 
whereas the average drug or chemical 
company is selling between 30 and 75 
times its record expenditures. IT&T’s 
research now is at the pay-off point. 

As for “new” suggestions, American 
Machine & Foundry is probably a 
very interesting speculation around 41 
even though 1958 earnings may be 
slightly below $3 per share as com- 
pared with $3.51 per share in 1957. 
The more important consideration is 
that rental income from the pinspotter 
division should increase to about $2.25 
per share from $1.75 last year, and 
rental income commands a high price 
times earnings ratio. Moreover, rental 
income could avproach the $2.75 per 
share area in 1959, while manufactur- 
ing profits could increase to $1.75. 

One last thought: This column re- 
fers to all issues as “speculations” for 
the simple reasons that: 1) Risk is in- 
volved no matter which security is 
purchased. 2) The acid test of every 
commitment is its appreciation po- 
tential. 3) There is basically little dif- 
ference between what constitutes an 
investment or a speculation. 

In other words, a good investment 
must likewise be a good speculation. 
For example, the Northern Pacific 3’s 
around 65 are an attractive specu- 
lation—even though they are a bond 
which represents a second lien on the 
company’s enormously valuable tim- 
ber acreage and its steadily growing 
oil income from the Williston Basin. 
This lien on the company’s most im- 
portant non-railroad assets is likely 
to receive preferential treatment in 
the event of a merger with Great 
Northern. 
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FINANCIAL 
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By a Barron’s subscriber 


Like many other men, I was a hit-or-miss 
investor—who too often missed. One day I 
saw a Barron's ad in the paper, and it made 
sense. So I sent in my $5 for a trial subscrip- 
tion 

I remember the first issue I got, because it 
changed my thinking about a stock I was 
going to buy. 

Since then, every issue of Barron's has 
given me information on industries and on a 
number of companies. Barron's tells me how 
they are doing and where they are going—the 
kind of information I've got to have to pick 
good investments instead of lemons. 

That's how Barron's has helped me increase 
my capital. In six and a half years, I've put a 
total of $11,000 into securities. That's about 
$1700 each year. The way I've invested it, and 
reinvested my dividends, it has grown to a bit 
over $28,000—with the help I got from Bar- 
ron's 


No other business or investment publication is 
like Barron's. It is written for the man who makes 
up his own mind about his own money. It is the 
only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and has full 
use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized information in 
serving you 

Barron’s subscription price is $15 a year, but 
you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. This trial 
subscription brings you 

Everything you need to know to help you handle 
your business and investment affairs with greater 
understanding and foresight the investment 
implications of current political and economic 
events . the perspective you must have to an- 
ticipate trends and grasp profitable investment 
opportunities 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can be 
to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 17 
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today with your check for $5; or tell us to bill 
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ing next March, earnings are esti- 
mated at $6.50 a share on estimated 
sales of over $900 million. At its pres- 
ent price, American Stores is selling 
at 12 times expected earnings which, 
in my opinion, is a low price-earnings 
ratio for a stock of this quality. 

I have suggested Sinclair Oil nu- 
merous times in recent years, and the 
stock has done well. At its recent 
price of 59, I still consider it attrac- 
tive. The annual dividend rate is $3, 
and the yield is 5%. The company 
has substantial producing acreage in 
this country, Canada and Venezuela. 
In addition, a 31% interest is held in 
Richfield Oil, which recently made a 
very promising find in Alaska’s Kenai 
Peninsula. Cities Service also owns a 
31% interest in Richfield, which has 
advanced this year from 55 to 97. 

I again suggest readers consider 
General Outdoor Advertising which 
yields 642% on its current $2.40 an- 
nual dividend at its recent price of 
37. The company, with its subsid- 
iaries, is the largest outdoor advertis- 
ing system in the United States and 
Canada. Earnings last year amounted 
to about twice the $2.40 dividend. 
Capitalization is moderate, consisting 
of long-term debt of $2.7 million, and 
595,000 shares of stock. 
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well-screened, and presumably well- 
heeled, cardholders by the beginning 
of next year. 

Granite City Steel (47) should earn 
more than $4 this year and could earn 
twice as much in 1959. It is not in the 
same league as Inland Steel, but 
neither is the pricz of the stock. How- 
ever, any steel company that man- 
aged to get through the first half of 
1958 with a fairly good profit deserves 
more than a pat on the back, it de- 
serves investors’ confidence. 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur (284%) has 
no “merit” on basis of current earn- 
ings or current dividends (only stock), 
but its intrinsic value and potential 
earnings would seem to justify a ma- 
terially higher price. Although re- 
serve estimates of sulphur, gas and 
oil of as much as $100 a share or more 
must be taken by the investor with a 
grain of salt, the price risk on the 
downside seems much less than the 
upside potential. 

A new addition to my list of 
“growth” stocks is Haloid Xerox (69) 
which, on the surface, looks as over- 
priced as Polaroid. But here is an- 
other case where cash flow has to be 
given most careful consideration (as 
in Georgia-Pacific, my old favorite). 
Haloid Xerox earned only $1.83 a 
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share last year, but its cash flow was 
$4.90. 

This fifty-year-old company was 
originally a maker of sensitized paper 
for photographic purposes. It diversi- 
fied into photocopy paper and equip- 
ment in the 1930s. After the war it 
pioneered in Xerography, a simple, 
fast, versatile and economical method 
of reproducing’ printed or written 
documents of all sorts. This is now 
the fastest growing and most promis- 
ing division of the company, having 
increased ninefold since 1952. As the 
present cash dividend rate of 80c a 
share provides only a nominal return, 
Haloid Xerox is obviously unsuited 
for the income-minded investor 
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| Is Your 
| Investment Program 
|  aFamily Affair 


—or do you, like Methusela 





. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
h, expect to live 900 years? 
! 
| 
I 


T'S a blunt question, but it's one which 

we all must face. We buy insurance, 
annuities, invest in-securities, establish trust 
funds, do anything and everything possible 
to provide for those whom we will someday 
leave behind. 


—but many of us forget that there are no 
schools for widows, that unless the proper 
provisions are made TODAY, we are apt to 
make someone's tomorrow a_ frightfully 
heavy burden . . . particularly if that some- 
one is suddenly and unexpectedly called 
upon to step into your shoes and manage 
the family's finances. 


Without proper guidance, a sizable port- 
folio of securities may prove to be a con- 
stant source of worry, rather than the shel- 
tered harbor which you had intended. Times 
change. Values fluctuate. The volume of the 
so-called ‘expert’ advice now available to 
the investor is enough to confuse even the 
most experienced, 


You wouldn't leave your estate in the hands 
of a lawyer or a banker, no matter 
how prominent, unless you were 
convinced that he would act as 


WHAT CLIENTS SAY: 


“Am well pleased with the performance of the 
stocks in my portfolio since the Ist of the year; 
they have done considerably better than the Dow 
Jones averages and have recovered most of the 
paper loss that was incurred in 1957.” R. L. 












ABA, DIVIDEND NOTICE 


a trusted friend. You would want to know 
him, test his judgment, be convinced that 
he could always be counted upon to act in 
your family's best interests. 


What about your securities then . . . that 
portion of your estate which not only re- 
quires a specialized knowledge, but which, 
in all probability, may also require more 
time, more personal supervision than you 
anticipate? 


We submit that NOW is the time to pro- 
vide for competent investment guidance... 
NOW, while you are still in a position to 
become thoroughly familiar with its per- 
formance, reliability, adaptability to your 
family's future requirements. 


It's not the only reason for acquainting 
yourself with FORBES SECURITIES MAN- 
AGEMENT, which provides day-to-day su- 
pervision over the portfolios of investors 
with $25,000 and more invested in securi- 
ties . . . but it's a mighty important one. 
Send today for Free Descriptive Booklet. 


Mail Coupon — No Obligation 
Forbes Securities Management | 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
| may be interested in retaining the services of FORBES 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT. Will you kindly send me without 
Obligation, complete details? My present investments are 
valued at approximately $ 
| have an additional $.... in cash 
available for investment 


Address 
City... biboud . Zone State... 
A Division of Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 
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RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


87142 cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
October 1, 1958 to December 31, 
1958, payable January 2, 1959, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 8, 1958. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable October 27, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 19, 1958. 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., September 5, 1958 


© West Penn 


Electric Company 


(Incorporated) 


Quarterly Dividend 


on the 


COMMON STOCK 


373¢ PER SHARE 


Payable September 30, 1958 
Record September 12, 1958 
Declared September 3, 1958 

















WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 

Monongahela Power Company 

The Potomac Edison Company 
West Penn Power Company 








INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis 
1901 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 45¢ 
per share payable on October 
1, 1958 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Sep- 


tember 12, 1958, was declared 
by the Board of Directors. 


ROBERT O. MONNIG 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


September 2, 1958 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


(probably understated) of $67 a share 
perform as it should for shareown- 
ers. ... As an income stock with a 
good potential as the automobile in- 
dustry recovers, Eaton Manufacturing 
(52) earning $3.50 a share and pay- 
ing $3 appeals to me. In _ better 
automobile years, a net of $5 to $7 a 
share is reasonable to expect. .. . | 
Chrysler (51) seems to be doing | 
important things which over the long 
run should make it a much better 
earner. The company gradually is 
“making more of the car” and real 
progress is under way, I understand, 








| in cutting labor costs, which always 


have been higher than those of the 
competition. Probably there is no 
hurry about buying this one, but it 
has a big potential eventually and 
it is not “high.” . . . Don’t take your 
profits in Ryder Systems (31) just 


| because it has moved up; this is a 
| real growth company... . 


Keep in mind that the oil and tim- 


| ber potential in Northern Pacific (45) 


| Seating (31%) 


| months 


springing system. 


| Cleveland, Ohio 


still is too little reflected in the stock 
market, considering what is going on 
in other “inflation hedge” issues. .. . 
On the ‘basis of earnings of around 
$1.70 a share for the quarter, and 
close to $3 for the year, American 

would seem a good 
over the next few 
Expect good dividend 
the next four or five 
from both Gunnar Mines 
(1734) and Consolidated Denison 
(16) and regard these two uranium 
“contract” issues as good speculations. 


stock to 
months. 
news over 


own 


READERS SAY 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
... The patents were 
not purchased but licensed to the Rey- 
nolds Manufacturing Division of Alaska 
in Juneau. 
—James H. EscuHer 
Executive Vice President, 
Air-Springs Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


ForRBES’ source was in error. As Read- 


| er Escher points out, the deal gave Alas- 


ka Juneau manufacturing 
ownership.—Eb. 


rights, not 


Listed Issue | 


Sir: A. E. Rhinehart, substituting for 
your columnist Joseph D. Goodman in 


| Forses for Aug. 15, refers to “over-the- 


counter” Cleveland Cliffs. This issue is 


| listed on the Midwest Stock Exchange. 


L. B. ScHwINN 
Governor, 
Midwest Stock Exchange 





ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A regular quarterly 
dividend of $0.34375 
per share has been <de- 
clared on the $25.00 
par value 54 per cent 
Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred 
Stock, payable 
September 20, 1958 
to stockholders of 
record at the close 
of business Sept- 
ember 10, 1958. 





MR .CONTROLS 


COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 37'4c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock payable September 22, 1958 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 10, 1958. The transfer 
books will not be closed. 


JAMES A. WITT 


August 20, 1958 Secretary 








ALDENS, INC. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividends as follows: 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06'% 
payable October 1, 1958, to stockhold- 
ers of record September 10, 1958 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
payable October 1, 1958, to stockhold- 
ers of record September 10, 1958 
| Rosert W. Jackson, President f 


eh Sy gaillt 8 

















For Greater 
INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 














ROME CABLE 


CORPORATION 







78th Consecutive Dividend 


rhe Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared con 
Dividend No. 78 for 

share on the Common ® 
e Corporation 
October 1, 1958, to holders of rec 
ord at the close of 
September 16, 1958 












business of 


Gerarp A. Weiss, Secretar 


Rome, N. ¥ September 3, 19 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE BOOKLETS 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, INC. 











The Board of Directors has this day de- Valuable booklets are published by 
clared a dividend of 45c per share on many concerns and made available 
the Common Stock, payable October 1, | free to interested businessmen. The 
1958, to stockholders of record at the | best of these on matters of wide 
close of business September 9, 1958. | interest are listed as a _ service to 
D. J. WINFIELD Forses readers. Address your re- 

August 22, 1958 Treasurer quest by number, to: Subscriber 
| Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 

SERVING THE MIDDLE SOUTH 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Arkansas Power & Light Company | 513. Canapa’s Iron Ore InpUstry—A 
Lovisiana Power & Light Company GIANT OF THE FuTuRE: Faced with un- 
Utility service by tax-paying, Mississippi Power & Light Company precedented demand for steel in the 


publicly-regulated companies Western world, Canada is increasingly 














made this dividend possible. New Orleans Public Service Inc. becoming the West’s most valuable 
_ source of iron ore. This booklet examines 
in great detail the economic aspects of 
iron ore deposits in Canada—their ex- 
TH 
146 DIVIDEND tent; the markets they serve, actually 
; A quarterly dividend of $0.60 and potentially; the prospects for their 
Z per share in cash has been development; and the political factors 
* declared on the Common which give Canada the edge over other 
e * Gat of C. i. T. Benne up-and-coming producing areas (Africa 
= iaiadeainaliaaiaa ‘pay Praga and South America). “All factors consid- 
© ber 1. 1958 rel aclailian al ered,” the report concludes, “there seems 
app alee og Rag uge 4 acces to be little doubt that Canada’s iron ore 
; September 10, 1958. The trans- industry is 2 potential giant of the fu- 
FINANCIAL * fer books will not close. Checks ture.” A valuable study (43 pages). 

; will be mailed. 
CORPORATION i te ee Cc — 514. Strokes—A GuIbE For THE FAMILY: 
e Bg sda Prepared primarily for persons who live 
* August 28, 1958. with or care for stroke patients, this 
é booklet describes the nature of strokes, 











gives specific suggestions on how the 
family can help in the patient’s recovery, 

suggests a number of self-help devices 
LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY for the patients themselves, and discusses 
the problems of speech difficulties. Early 
rehabilitation, the booklet points out, can 



















QUARTERLY enable many patients to regain many of 

DIVIDEND their abilities even though considerable 

we brain damage may have occurred. Two 

METALS INC notable examples: Winston Churchill, 
9 ° PREFERRED STOCK Louis Pasteur (18 pages). 


59th Dividend The Board of Directors has de- 515. Constructinc THE Opp-Lot & Opp- 
clared the following quarterly 


— Lot SHort Sates Inpexes: In Forses’ 
dividends payable October 1, : : * 
1958 to holders of Preferred Stock July 15 issue, an article called “Are 
f ; Market Turns Predictable?” aroused 
considerable interest among investors. It 
described two statistical indexes that 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of SEVENTY CENTS per share 
has been declared on the * 
capital stock for the third of record at the close of business 
quarter of 1958, payable on on September 12, 1958. 

September 30, 1958, to share- 


holders of record on Sep- ape — Per Share have shown some success in calling 
tember 16, 1958. Series “ se —— . major turns in the stock market. This 
Series D, 4.25% 1.062 leaflet, containing “do-it-yourself” in- 
Robert G. Burns, Treasurer i > - 4 : i dlng . 
ass Series FE, 4.35% $1.0875 structions for maintaining the indexes, 
Series F, 4.35°% $1.0875 


was offered to interested readers who 
requested it at the time and is still 
available to those who might enjoy 
watching the operation of the odd-lot 


a investment theory (5 pages). 


516. Meet THE New Gas INbustry: Sixty 


Series G, 4.40% $1.10 
VINCENT T. MILES 
August 27, 1958 Treasurer 




















delves into its financial and economic 
aspects (24 pages). 


. A t 27, 1958. 
August 25, 1958. Secretary ugus 


_——————————— 














(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS = FA years ago, gas, natural and manufactured, 
C she a lig ede '& accounted for only 3% of the U.S.’ total 
7 , A ; energy needs. Today it provides more 
DIVIDEND No. 95 yt oy i 3, — than 26%. This booklet details the growth 

on The Board of Directors o of the gas industry from 1800, when an 

A Gtdand ot See ea 8 pe United States Fidelity and English engineer lighted a factory with 
shore hes today been declared on Guaranty Company has de- | gas distilled from coal, to today, when gas 

the outstanding common stock of clared a dividend of fifty cents | cooks 95% of : i : it 

this Corporation, payable on Sep- a share, payable October 15, | ens a hee - a Tae a cenpont 

tember 30, 1958, to stockholders of 1958, to stockholders of record | SEES Se SESE CEES GES ee Gee am 
sdk ie tee lies alt Giinden on September 25, 1958. glances at its more than 25,000 industrial 
September 5, 1958 pout B. WiLEsanes applications, explains the nature of gov- 
, a Secretary | ernment regulation in the industry, and 

| 
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mms The ise know that foolish legisla 











JUST TWO HOURS A WEEK CAN 
BRING YOU INVESTMENT SUCCESS— 


UNLOCK STOCK MARKET MYSTERIES YOURSELF! 








15 PROFIT-PACKED 
SECTIONS 


1. Capital Building Through Stock 
Trading. 


N 


- How Security Markets Function. 


a 


Common Stocks—Factors Affecting 
Their Prices. 


4. Preferred Stocks & Bonds—Their 
Advantages and Limitations. 


5. Interpreting the Market Action. 


6. Protecting Yourself Against Bear 
Markets. 


7. Reading Market Patterns. 
8. How to Select Stocks for Profit. 


9. How to Make Money in Bear 
Markets. 


10. Sources of Investment Information. 
11. Reading the Financial Page. 


12. Stock Rights—-What They Are 
What to Do With Them. 


13. Dollar Cost Averaging and Formula 
Plans. 


14. The Professional Wisdom of Wall 
Street. 


15. Symposium on Stock Market Course 
Inquiries. 


ONLY 
$1.83 PER LESSON 


Hundreds of purchasers have paid the 
regular price of $100; found the lessons 
well worth many times the price. Now, 
so that EVERY investor can benefit, the 
complete 15-section course is bargain 
priced at $27.50 (only $1.83 per les- 
son); contains all the same basic ma- 
terial! But you must act fast. This 
offer is subject to withdrawal at any 
time. If you move quickly, this whole 
$100 course is yours for just $27.50 
a saving of almost 75%. If not satisfied 
with the Course, return it within 10 days 
and your money will be refunded. 


Time and money have been lavished on 
this course. Nothing has been stinted. 
We spent 2 years preparing the course; 
we tapped Mr. Forbes’ 40 years and 
Mr. Goodman's 30 years of investment 
experience ; interviewed outstanding 
successful investors to give you their 
most profitable investment methods. 


ACT NOW—Get the FORBES 
Stock Market Course that sold 
originally for $100 for only 
$27.50—a cool saving of almost 
75%. Mail coupon at right. 
Decide whether or not you will 
keep the course after examin- 
ing it for 10 days in your own 
home! 











yo probably know of people who are well off because of wise investments. 
Some started with only a few hundred dollars and amassed enough money to 
acquire lovely homes, put children through college and realize all their cherished 
ambitions. This wasn't due to luck. These investors studied the stock market .. . 
evaluated its risks . . . delved into its secrets; unlocked much of its mystery .. . 
learned the methods of successful investors. Soon they used these very same 
methods themselves . . . with excellent results. 


Few realize the profitable opportunities that await trained investors at times in the 
stock market. Those who early invested even modest amounts in General Motors 
became so wealthy that they need never work again. The market-educated investor 
senses opportunities and grasps them. The unskilled investor passes them by. 


MARKET EXPERTS TEACH YOU HOW 


Spend just two hours a week reading the famous FORBES Stock Market Course at 
home, in your spare time. It should prove the most precious training you ever had. 
It will guide you step-by-step in 15 easy lessons to complete mastery of the subject. 


This Stock Market Course was edited by B. C. Forbes, founder of FORBES Magoa- 
zine, and Joseph D. Goodman, a member of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
— security analyst. Backed by all the fact-finding resources and research 
acilities of the 41-year-old Forbes Inc., this Stock Market Course reveals tested 
methods that have made money again and again—can make money for YOU. 


SET YOUR OWN PACE FOR PROFIT 


To satisfy the wishes of a large number of students, now, all 15 lessons are sent 
at once. Thus YOU can set your own pace. At the end of each lesson you will 
find practical assignments and specific exercises. These develop the practices 
and observations so vital to stock market success. You test yourself so you may 
judge your progress and complete the training with final review and quiz. 


What you learn from a single lesson and apply to your investments may be a 
turning point in your fortunes . . . should set in motion a chain of many successful 
transactions. 


Examine Entire Course for 10 Full Days At Our Risk— 
Money Back If You Are Not Completely Satisfied! 


FORBES Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


1 enclose $27.50 (add 3% on N.Y.C. orders) for complete 
15-lesson FORBES Stock Market Course. | may return it 


within 10 days for full refund if it does not prove satisfactory. 
E-1028 





|— — — — —- — — ——— —— —— — 5 


| 

| 

Name | 

(Please Print) 

Address | 

Originally 
$100 City Zone State 

NOW $27.50 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 





Man has become a superman .. . 
because he not only disposes of in- 
nate, physical forces, but because he 
is in command .. . of latent forces in 
nature and because he can put them 
to his service. . . . But the essential 
fact we must surely all feel in our 
hearts ... is that we are becoming 
inhuman in proportion as we become 
supermen. —Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


He who has learned to love an art 
or science has wisely laid up riches 
against the day of riches. 

—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Liberty is no heirloom. It requires 
the daily bread of self denial, the salt 
of law and, above all, the backbone of 
acknowledging responsibility for our 
deeds. —BisHop Futon J. SHEEN. 


It is a socialist idea that making 
profits is a vice. I consider the real 
vice is making losses. 

—WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


No enterprise can exist for itself 
alone. It ministers to some great 
need, it performs some great service, 
not for itself, but for others; or fail- 
ing therein, it ceases to be profitable 
and ceases to exist. 

—Ca.vin COOLIDGE. 


False beliefs and dogmas are the 
greatest menace that the human race 
has to face——Harry ELMER BARNES. 


I suppose I am like most Ameri- 
cans—we never bother about politics 
until it means something to us. 

—HeEnry Foro. 


Don’t follow any advice, no matter 
how good, until you feel as deeply in 
your spirit as you think in your mind 
that the counsel is wise. 

—Davip SEABURY. 


Salvation and justice are not to be 
found in revolution, but in evolution 
through concord. Violence has ever 
achieved only destruction, not con- 
struction; the kindling of passions, 
not their pacification; the accumula- 
tion of hate and destruction, not the 
reconciliation of the contending par- 
ties; and it has reduced men and 


parties to the difficult task of build- 
ing slowly after sad experience on 
the ruins of discord.—Popre Pius XII. 


Colleges don’t teach economics 
properly. Unfortunately we learn 
little from the experience of the past. 
An economist must know, besides his 
subject, ethics, logic, philosophy, the 
humanities and sociology, in _ fact 
everything that is part of how we 
live and react to one another. 

—BerNarD M. Barucu. 


You can’t sit on the lid of progress. 
If you do, you will be blown to pieces. 
—Henry KAISER. 


B. C. FORBES: 


Workers who have the right 
attitude towards their job, who 
are animated by enthusiasm, 
who are determined to do their 
very best, are so interested in 
striving to achieve, that they 
| have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to whine. Every employer 
desires to have his organization 
function smoothly and harmoni- 
ously. It cannot function smooth- 
ly and harmoniously if execu- 
tives and others are perpetually 
| grouchy. Promotion awaits the 
| employee who radiates cheerful- 
ness, not the employee who 
| spreads gloom and dissatisfac- 
| tion. Doctors tell us that cheer- 
fulness is an invaluable aid to 
health. Cheerfulness is also an 
invaluable aid to promotion. 


Our most valuable possessions are 
those which can be shared without 
lessening; those which when shared 
multiply. Our least valuable posses- 
sions are those which when divided 
are diminished. 

—WiLu1am H. DANFORTH. 


Thinking, not growth, makes man- 
hood. Accustom yourself, therefore, 
to thinking. Set yourself to under- 
stand whatever you see or read. To 
join thinking with reading is one of 
the first maxims, and one of the eas- 
iest operations. —Isaac TAYLOR. 


The wise know that foolish legisla- 
tion is a rope of sand which perishes 
in the twisting; that the State must 
follow and not lead the character and 
progress of the citizen. The law is 
only a memorandum. We are super- 
stitious and esteem the statute some- 
what; so much life as it has in the 
character of living men is its force. 

—RatpH WaLpo EMERSON. 


There is no law, no principle, based 
on past practice, which may not be 
overthrown in a moment by the aris- 
ing of a new condition or the inven- 
tion of a new material.—Joun RusKIN. 


The conscious plodder is nearly 
always outdistanced by the fellow 
who stops occasionally to analyze and 
plan. —W. J. CAMERON. 


If people are not being told the 
truth about their problems, the ma- 
jority not only may, but invariably 
must, make the wrong judgments. 

—RA.LpPH INGERSOLL. 


It is not possible to found a lasting 
power upon injustice, perjury, and 
treachery. — DEMOSTHENES. 


“Safety first” has been the motto of 
the human race for half a million 
years; but it has never been the 
motto of leaders. A leader must face 
danger. He must take the risk and 
the blame, and the brunt of the storm. 

—Hersert N. Casson. 


The only things in which we can 
be said to have any property are our 
actions. Our thoughts may be bad, 
yet produce no poison; they may be 
good, yet produce no fruit. Our 
riches may be taken away by mis- 
fortune, our reputation by malice, 
our spirits by calamity, our health 
by disease, our friends by death. But 
our actions must follow us beyond 
the grave; with respect to them alone, 
we cannot say that we shall carry 
nothing with us when we die, neither 
that we shall. go naked out of the 
world. —C. C. Cotton. 


r ———— 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 





A Text... 


He who plants and he who waters are equal, 


and each shall receive his wages according 


Sent in by Herbert S. Colby, Chi- 
cago, Ill. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


to his labor. 


—I CorinTHIANS 3:8 
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At vour fingertips 


a way to standardize. simplify. and save money with two Nickel alloy 


loday. the metal-user has at his fingertips a way to standardize on manufac 
turing and heat treating processes. A way to simplify inventory. A way to 
cut production costs right down the line. 

These opportunities are made possible by two Nickel alloy steels . AISI 


13140. a through-hardening type... and AISI 4620. a carburizing-type steel. 
Because of their unique combination of properties. the metal-user can use 
these two alloy steels to satisfy most of his engineering requirements. By doing 
this. he can standardize. simplify. and save money. 
Both these steels a 
ready for delivery on a “next door” 


Centers that carry AISI 13.40 and 


re carried by Steel Service Centers from coast-to-coast 
basis. If you'd like a list of Steel Service 


1620. write: Dept. 116G. The International 


Nickel Co.. Inc.. New York 5. N. Y. 4\. . 
ceo ees “ov JNO, Inco Nickel 


Makes metals perform better, longer 


steels 
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WAREHOUSE ASS'’N 
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the proudest 
name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations 
(by the new 
4-second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype) 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hote! 


EASTERN Div 
NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(formerly 
the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
ATLANTIC CiTy 
Sheraton Ritz-Cariton 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton-Kimba 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hote 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton-DeWitt Mot 
BINGHAMTON, N 
Sheraton-Binghamt 
(opens early 1959) 


MIDWESTERN DIV. 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 


CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 


Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Wattersor 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
(opens early 1959) 
AUSTIN 
Sheraton-Terrace 
Motor Hotel 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lin 
FRENCH LICK, ind 
French Lick-Sherator 
RAPID CiTy, S. [ 
Sheraton-Johnso 
SIOUX CITY. low 
Sheraton-Martir 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, towa 
Sheraton-Montrose 
PACIFIC DiV 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly tt 
Town House) 
PASADENA 


Huntington-Sheraton 


—_" , ’ " PORTLAND, Oreg 
; . " . Sheraton Hote 

} : d s ; Tk. (opens summer 1959) 
THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED CHEFS bring the 


CANADIAN Div 
Sheraton royal tour. Chef Joseph Vallegant of the Sheraton-Belveder: MONTREAL 
menus to life. Here, in New York’s Sheraton-East Hotel, is is a Baltimore legend. Another Sheraton Chef won the In- Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
ternational Cooking Olympic in the dining roe oaneeetie 
ef there's good eating King Edward Sherato 


Clement Grangier, universally admired by all true gastro- 


Haute Cusine 
room or hamburg in the Minute C} 


nomes. Chef Stephen of Toronto's King Edward Sheraton 
. . a N 3AR 
prepared the famed State Banquet on Queen Elizabeth's — in all 47 Sheraton Hotels as 


Int 
Sheraton-Brock 
Sheraton Corporation Shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange HAMILTON, O 


Sheraton-Connau eht 





